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Is your home part of your hidden savings? 


It is an important part . . . and there are many other 
sources of savings more easily overlooked. 

You can find out about your hidden savings power 
through an exclusive Connecticut General technique 
called 25/75. This new plan can help you create new 
resources and conserve what you now own. 25/75 helps 
you pay yourself first and control the spending of the 
rest. It helps you decide what your resources should 


and could be later on. How? By aiding you in striking 
the financial balance that is right for your needs. You 
will also discover just how insurance fits into your plan. 

Learn about the positive, personal benefits of CG's 
exclusive 25/75. Call your Connecticut General agent 
or broker today. Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 

Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health \ Accident \ Life 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 




THOSE CLEAN WHITE ADLERS 


Now you’re catching on. Just be "clean white sock” in Adlers. Suddenly everyone sees you as the 
man who always knows the right thing to do, even if he decides not to do it. So now’s the time 
to grab a motor scooter and a girl, not necessarily in that order. But first, grab the Adler SC shrink 
controlled wool sock. In white and a covey of colors. $1.00 ... ««. «.,c.«.r, ,«. M «. « ««■»«, »•«««. 




Who says you can’t change film with a kid on your back? 

Time was, a man took time out to weave loose movie film all 
through his camera's works. No more. Now . . . anywhere, any 
time, you simply flip in a fresh, pre-loaded Autoload film cartridge. 
Keep shooting! Just like that ! And a couple spares in your pocket 
will keep you going all afternoon! The Autoload camera itself 
makes taking movies snapshot-simple! An electric eye watches 


the scene constantly, sets the lens correctly, then keeps the setting 
correct. A smooth, precise zoom lens lets you stand where you 
are and bring the great shots in extra close for extra impact and 
interest. Have your Bell & Howell dealer show you the 315 
Reflex Autoload® . . . the economical cartridge- loading movie 
camera that makes fast work of a film change. Priced under $130. 


Bell & Howell brings out 

the expert in you (automatically!) 
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Next week 

ARMY PLAYS NAVY next 
week. Dan Jenkins previews 
the academies' big game and 
scouts the heroic — and some- 
times curious— world of that 
artful dodger, Roger Staubach, 

FOR JUNIOR SPORTSMEN. 
ready to exchange the toy for 
the McCoy, there is excellent 
gear scaled to girl-and-boy size. 
The best of ii is presented as 
a portfolio of Christmas gifts. 

LIVING STATUARY and ihc 
invention of basketball have 
brought fame to Springfield 
College, but few are aware that 
its contributions to sport are 
uncqualcd by any other school. 
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Sellout crowds begin to pack the stands 
by mid-September, and are to be found, 
still packing them, through the rain, 
wind, sleet and snow of late December. 
Fifteen to 20 million stay-at-homes 
tune in every week on TV — a sectarian 
Sunday afternoon congregation bear- 
ing respectable comparison with the 
Sunday morning turnout of most other 
denominations. . . . This is pro foot- 
ball, the spectator-sports phenomenon 
of the decade. Sports Illustrated, 10 
years old next summer, has grown up 
with the phenomenon. 

Why has pro football attracted such 
numbers of devoted followers? In good 
part because it is powerful, fast and a 
superb demonstration of competitive 
skill. We have a further guess as to why 
so many of our readers are engrossed 
with pro football: it is to a remarkable 
extent an "executive” game, offering 
limitless opportunities for judgment 
and analysis — before, during and after, 
from one Sunday to the next. 

The questions eternally asked about 
a pro quarterback are: "Can he assess 
the situation?” "Can he pick his plays 
effectively?” "Can he 
make the big play 
himself?” Above all: 

"Can he move the 
team?” And if the 
No. 1 man is hurt and 
has to ride the bench 
for a game or two: 

"Can his understudy 
learn to move the 
team?” 

Few spectator 
sports — and we offer 
the thought to the psy- 
chologists and soci- 
ologists — are more 
likely to capture and 
hold the attention of 


the U.S. executive and his analytical 
teammates. 

Sports iLLUSTRATED'sown No. 1 pro 
football analyst is a 6-foot-2 Texan, 
Hamilton Bee Maule. His middle name 
comes from a great-grandfather who 
commanded a Confederate brigade at 
First Manassas. Before coming to this 
magazine seven years ago, Maule had 
been a college football player at St. 
Mary's in San Antonio, a merchant 
seaman, a professional trapeze artist 
and a seven-day-a-week sports colum- 
nist for the Dallas Morning News. Not 
unnaturally, he is known in our pages 
and in the locker rooms of pro football 
as Tex. 

Maule’s football parish is coast to 
coast. It embraces all the cities of the 
National Football League and of the 
American Football League as well. In 
a typical season he travels 25,000 to 
30,000 miles simply to be at what he 
and hiseditors consider the most signifi- 
cant game of the week. His preparation 
of a story calls for pregame time with 
both teams, including field and locker 
room drill sessions, and a study, where 
possible, of earlier 
game films. After the 
final whistle he is back 
in the locker rooms 
again. Then he writes. 

Last Sunday Tex 
Maule’s assignment 
took him to Chicago 
for the Bears-Packers 
game (see cover, an 
action photograph 
which was rushed 
from playing field 
to the printer while 
Maule was still writ- 
inghis story). Maule's 
account of the game 
begins on page 28. 
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The whole outdoors is yours in the . . . 


STUDEBAKER WAGONAIRE 


. . . with Budd-built body parts 






Driving’s fun in the handsome Studebaker Wagon- 
aire ... a perfect combination of motoring pleasure 
and sturdy, dependable quality and performance. 
Studebaker is but one of the twenty leading Ameri- 
can cars for which Budd supplies quality components. 
Budd Automotive products include . . . Fenders • 
Hoods • Roofs • Doors • Body Panels • Chassis 
Frames • Wheels • Rims • Hubs • Drums • Brakes 
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Boyne Highlands presents a new di- 
mension in ski living ... an exciting 
new release from the "regular” into 
a kingdom of thrills ... in a world 
apart. 

Challenging ski slopes carved into 
the highest vertical drop in Lower 
Michigan are served by the world’s 
first and only 3-place chair lifts. 
Accommodations with comforts you 
won't believe until they’re yours. 70 
rooms, charm-laden dining hall, cock- 
tails in an atmosphere unforgetable! 
All merging into a royal experience. 
Yours only at Boyne Highlands' 


Write for free color brochure. 



BOYNE HIGHLANDS 

HARBOR SPRINGS. MICHIGAN 
Phone Harbor Springs 91 


NEW SKI 
FACILITIES 

A guide to ski resorts in the Midwest 
that are open for the first time and to 
existing areas that have added major 
new facilities. Listed after each area 
are the person and number ( with area 
code) to cad for further information. 

MICHIGAN 

Boyne Highlands, Harbor Springs: For- 
merly Harbor Highlands, the area was pur- 
chased by Everett Kircher, who has spent 
SI. 5 million improving it. Two chair lifts 
were installed, and seven slopes and runs 
were cleared. A new lodge was built — with 
70 rooms, a cafeteria seating 400 and a tri- 
level dining room seating 350. There is also 
a new bar and ski shop with rentals. Tele- 
phone Chuck Moll (616-549-2411). 
carousel Mountain, Holland: This new SI 
million development has a chair lift, T bar 
and J bar servicing 10 runs that criss cross 
downhill. Night skiing is available, and all 
40 acres are covered by snow-making ma- 
chinery. There are no overnight accommo- 
dations, but the dining room holds 150, 
the cafeteria 200, and there is parking for 
3,000 cars. Ski rentals are available. Call Nor 
Archer (616-335-5809). 
shanty Creek, Bella ire: Contrary to its name, 
this S2.5 million establishment has become 
one of the state's classiest areas and for the 
first time will be open for the full season. 
It offers a 3,800-foot chair lift, T bar, two 
Poma platters and two rope tows. There are 
10 slopes and trails. Other facilities include a 
9 1 -room lodge, a restaurant and cafeteria, a 
ski shop with rentals, a heated pool, a natu- 
ral ice rink and parking for 3,000 cars. There 
is also an 18-hole golf course under con- 
struction and an airport two miles away. 
Telephone Pete Martin (616-533-3833). 

MINNESOTA 

Alton Alps, Minneapolis: Opening this 
season, Afton Alps has a Pomalift and four 
rope tows servicing five slopes, one a wide- 
open beginners’ slope. The entire area is cov- 
ered by snow-making equipment. Facilities 
arc a two-story chalet, ski shop with rentals 
and a five-acre parking lot. Telephone Tom 
Furlong (612-GEneva 7-4630). 

Quadna Mountain, Hill City: Most of this 
new area should be completed by Dec. 28. 
Plans call for two T bars, 1,700 and 1,200 
feet in length, to serve 14 trails. A lodge 
with 48 units located about a mile from the 
ski area will be open year round, with water- 
skiing and horseback riding available during 
the summer. The area will have rentals and 
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Ski Slope shown in DuPont ad 
on opposite page is available at: 


Adrian. Michigan . 

Altoona. Pa 

Altoona, Pa 


Bay City. Michigan 
Beloit. Wisconsin 
Benton Harbor, Mich 
Birmingham. Mich. 
Boston. Mass. 
Boulder. Colorado 

Brooklyn. N.Y 

Brooklyn. N.Y 

Brooklyn. N.Y 

Buffalo. N.Y 

Canton. Ohio 
Cedarhurst, L.l . N ' 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago, III 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago, III 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago, III 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. Ill 

Chicago. III. 
Collingswood, N.J. 


Doylestown. Pa 

East Chicago, Ind 

Elkhart. Ind 

Flint, Mich. 

Flint. Mich 

Forest Hills. L.l. N.\ 
Gary. Indiana 

Gary. Indiana 

Glencoe. Ill 

Grand Haven. Mich 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greensburg. Pa 
Hammond. Indiana 
Homewood, Illinois 


Lansing. Michigan . 

Lockport. Ill 

Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. 
Mt. Clemens. Mich. 
Meriden. Conn. 
Merrick. L.I.. N.Y. 
Michigan City. Ind 
Midland. Mich 


Niles. Michigan 
Oaklawn. Illinois 
Oceanside. L l . New York 
Oceanside. LI. New York 
Park Forest. III. . 
Philadelphia. Pa. . 

Philadelphia. Pa 

Pittsburgh. Pa 

Pittsburgh. Pa 

Port Huron. Mich 

Rochester. Mich 

Rockford. III. . 

St.Johns. Mich 


South Bend, Ind. 

Syracuse, N.Y 

Traverse City. Mich. 

Trenton. N.J 

Valley Stream, L I.. N.Y 

Valparaiso. Indiana 

Waterbury, Conn 

Western Springs. III. . . 


....... Gordon Mens Wear 

Bergman & Monarch 
Westfall's 
Franch's 
Necht Co. 
May Clothing Co. 
George Bros. 

Kennedy's 
(Richard Kruger) 
Colorado Woolen Co. 
Abraham & Straus 
Benj. Jaffe & Son. Inc. 

Young Fellah's, Inc. 

Kleinhans 
The C. N. Vicary Co. 
The Cricket Shop 
Lytton’s & Suburban Stores 
Jack Berney 
Brighton Clothes Shop 
J. V. Cizek & Sons 
Gabe's. Inc. 
Gassman's 
Tom Hynes Store for Men 
Michael Alan 
E. H. Olson 
Ratsky & stone 
Jack Robbins Clothes, Inc. 


Lee Newman 
Dunhill's 
Simon & Landauer 
Country Squire 
Block's Clothes 

Whaling's 
Ely's Clothiers 
Blumcnthal's 
Ziesel Bros. 
Abbey's 

Blackstone Clothing Co. 

Eliot Apparel 

Franks Stor e for Men 
H. Gordon & Sons 

Lee’s Ltd. 

The Big Store 
Morton Mens Shop 
Gongaware & Long 
. E. C. Minas Co. 
Brainerd Men's Wear 
B & B Clothes Shop. Inc. 

D. L. Powers 

Lew Hubbards 
Hofstra's 
H. Kositchek & Bros. 
Canevas Mens Store 
Mur-Lees 
Tcck & Marks 
Boynton's 
Gene's Boys Apparel 
Grieger's Clothing 
Heisman's 
Johnston’s Mens Shop 
Arms Bros. 
Stock Bros. 
Mens World & Boystown 
Jack Marvin Clothes 
I. B. Cohen 

Bloomingdale's 

Rogers Peet 
Wallachs 4 Suburban Stores 

W. p, Falvey 

Green Oak Men’s Wear 
Clay Thomas 
Mac & Milt 

Fidler's 

Jacob Reeds Sons 
Wanamaker's 
Franks Mens Wear 

Kaufmann's 

Geo. Innes Mens Wear 
Youngs of Rochester 
Ditto's Sportswear 
Rehmans Clothes 

Heavenrich's, Inc. 

The Stag Shop 
. Sam'l. Spiro & Co. 

Hamilton Clo. Co. 
Fred'k. W. Donnelly 


Nortell's 
Schlesinger's 
Sender Bros. 
Lubins Youth Center 
.Silverman Bros. 
I. Walker's Sons 


The Winer Manufacturing Company 
Hammond, Indiana 




This ski jacket is made for action. And easy-care good looks. It’s 100 % Du Pont nylon. Light, luxurious, yet 
rugged enough to take all you can give it. Needs minimum wash-wear care. And the warm quilted lining of new 
‘‘Dacron’’ 88 hberhll weighs next to nothing. ‘‘Ski Slope” jacket shown reverses from black to red, ski blue to 
black, navy to white. 36-46. About $ 29.95 at stores listed on opposite page. Styled, tailored by Stratojac 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEW SKI FACILITIES continued 


“HOT FOOT"... 

WARM FEET wherever you are. 



This CLARKS DESERT^ BOOT with a rich genuine shearling 
sheep skin lining means warm comfort for your feet 
— at the stadium — at the ski resort — or on 
winter walks. — goodlooking, too . . . And 
very reasonably priced for quality 
English footwear. At 
better stores. 
In sand or olive suede 

— $15.95 

brown or black leather 

— $16.95 



The luxurious softness and warmth of natural 
wool combined with superb tailoring is yours in 
This Model 10Z Spinnaker sports shirt. 100% 
wool jersey, it flexes with every movement and 
springs back to its original shape, wrinklefree. 
Custom cut, zipper front, chest flap pockets, ad- 
justable cuffs. • Colors: Briar Green Brown Deep/ 
Navy Dark Tan/Medium Oxford Heather/Blue/ 
Scarlet. • Sizes: Small Med./Large/Ex. Large. 

The new Spinnaker Jackel 
100% Wool Jeriey 
Water-repellent, Slain-resistanl 



MAKE MORE 
MONEY 

WITH YOUR OWN BUSINESS 

You can establish yourself in a 
solid, proven business by buying 
the exclusive license of Guardian 
Power Cleaning in your territory. 

Your sound, profitable future is 
backed by Guardian’s 20 years of 
national recognition. 

Complete mobile power cleaning 
equipment and thorough sales/ 
technical training requires $7500 
deposit, with financing available 
on $7000 balance. 

Write Orin Spruce 

FOMCO International 

Reliance Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 75201 



parking for 500 cars. Telephone Bob Leaper 
(218-697-2324). 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Twilight Hills, Bismarck: This new area 
has a high-speed 2,360-foot Pomalift and 
two rope tows — servicing three beginner 
slopes, two intermediate and one advanced 
run. Snow-making equipment covers the en- 
tire area, and night skiing is available on 
the beginners’ slopes. The base lodge has a 
cafeteria and ski shop with rentals. Other 
facilities include a skating rink and parking 
lot for 500 cars. Telephone Vernon Peterson, 
Grand Pacific Hotel (701-CApitol 3-6900). 

OHIO 

Boston mills, Peninsula: Another newcom- 
er, Boston Mills has three T bars, and eight 
rope tows servicing two beginner, four inter- 
mediate and two advanced slopes. Snow- 
making equipment covers all but one of the 
slopes, and night skiing is offered until II 
p.m. Other facilities include a lodge with 
cafeteria, a ski shop with rentals and a nine- 
acre parking lot to accommodate 1,000 
cars. Former Sun Valley Instructor Norbert 
Fischer heads the ski school. Telephone Tom 
Kelsey (216-657-2334). 

Brandywine, Northficld: With 65 acres 
cleared for skiing this new development’s 
uphill facilities arc two T bars, both 1,100 
feet long, and two rope tows. There are 
six trails, the longest 2,200 feet, and two 
open slopes, one for beginners. Night skiing 
is available from 6 to 1 1 p.m., and snow- 
making equipment covers thcent ire area. The 
base lodge has a cafeteria and a ski shop 
with rentals. Ferdl Astor is the director o 
the Austrian ski school. Telephone Harold 
Stoneman (216-BEdford 2-1533). 

Clear Fork valley, Butler: A new area, it is 
built on a semicircle of hills with a 2,550- 
foot double chair lift, a T bar, J bar and a 
rope tow servicing four open slopes and 
three trails. There is a lodge with two bars, 
a cafeteria and a ski shop with rentals. Snow- 
making equipment covers the entire 40 acres, 
and night skiing is offered over 80'/ of the 
area until 10 p.m. Austrian Arno Erath 
directs the ski school. Telephone Frank 
Black (419-883-2000). 

snow Trails, Mansfield: Starting its third 
year of operation, the area has added 
two T bars, a new slope and snow-making 
equipment to cover its entire 40 acres. The 
lodge has also been expanded and now has 
three lounges and a cafeteria (open only on 
weekends). Telephone Roxy Faldc (419-522- 
7393). 

valley High, Bellcfontaine: A new double 
chair lift has been installed, and a 2,000-foot 
long expert trail has been cut through the 
woods. The lodge porch was enclosed, and 
an outdoor skating rink has been added. 
Telephone Royce Asher (513-593-281 1). 

— Nancy Pierce 


At your favorite deoler, or write 10: 

C. C. VALENTINE & CO., INC. 

350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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~BnuMU/ick 


Bfuuuu/Lck 


N? 235076 


'"Deck the halls with bowling balls ! 


Dec/c the halls with balls for bowling! 

Brunswick has the brightest choice of all. 
'Tis the season to be scoring 

With a famous Brunswick ball ! 

Don we now our gay apparel. 



Bowling shoes, bowling bags, take your pick. 1 gold crown so.oo 2-3 

LADY BRUNSWICK 27.95 4 8-9 

Gift certificates are handy. ib bantam 19.95 5 black 

_ , , BEAUTY 24.95 6 STARFIRE 

See your nearest Brunswick dealer quick! 27.95 7-10 crown jewel 34.95 


Color ? Weight? Fit? Drilling? Brunswick Gift 
Certificates solve the problem— and let 
your favorite bowler have the extra fun of 
choosing his or her own personal equipment! 

B/umwick 

THE NO. 1 NAME IN BOWLING 





The price is medium ...the action maximum ...the car is Mercury 


You'll find action for sure, wherever there’s a '64 Mercury Marauder. Also clean, graceful styling, as you can see by 
the car shown above. The Marauder is the car that clearly established Mercury as the new performance champion 
of the medium-price field. Not only at Pikes Peak but in a long list of other stock-car contests. Six Marauders are 
available: 2- and 4-door hardtops. Or, if you prefer, you can get the same great performance in a Mercury with I /f? I 
Breezeway Design (the rear window opens for ventilation), lincoln-mercury division motor company 1_LJ 

’64 Mercury 

No finer car in the medium-price field 




What's making the TEACHERS Word of mouth, 
trend to Teacher's? 

the personal watchfulness of the Teacher family. 
They carefully supervise the making of Teacher’s, 
and insist that it be bottled only in Scotland. (This is 
not the case with all Scotch whiskies.) 

Read it on our label. Taste it in our Whisky. The 
flavour is unmistakable. 


More people are saying “Teacher’s, please” than ever 
before. 

This is because Scotch drinkers have told each other 
about Teacher’s unmistakable flavour. ■ 

It is a flavour created over one hundred years ago by 
William Teacher, and preserved exactly as it was by 


Blended Scotch Whisky j 
w *'Teacher & Sons. I? j 


Blended Scotch Whisky • 80 Proof • CSc 




(These famous brand TV sets were turned on at the same time.) 

Which one caught the play... instantly? 


New Westinghouse Instant-On TV 

Remember how you felt when your TV set warmed 
up too late to catch the crucial moment in your favorite 
program? And how irritated you were when you missed 
the touchdown play that clinched the game? Now, new 
Westinghouse Instant-On TV makes "missing” a thing 
of the past. Here’s why: When switched on simultane- 
ously along with the leading brand TV sets illustrated, 
only Westinghouse picture and sound came on 
instantly! No wait. No warm-up. 

The same exclusive design that makes possible in- 
stant picture and sound, also makes new Westinghouse 


Instant-On TV as maintenance free as a set can be. 

A specially designed circuit keeps tubes gently 
warmed when set is off. This warmth keeps the set 
always in stand-by readiness, while it helps protect 
chassis and parts from corrosive humidity. 

You get: 1. Picture and sound, instantly! 2. Consist- 
ently high picture quality. 3. Practically maintenance- 
free reliability. Only new Instant-On TV gives you all 
three! See new Westinghouse Instant-On™ TV at your 
dealers today. You can be sure... if it's Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse® 
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Bates Floaters Go To The Original Bates Floaters corner the market 
Hll" 1964 Winter Olympics on comfort and provide ceaseless smartness. The 

shearling lined Knock-A-Boot, left, is the shoe that has been selected to be worn by 
our Olympic team at the 1964 Winter Games in Innsbruck, Austria. It is silicone 
treated and has skid-proof tank track soles. The three eyelet tie is unlined and has 
strong country and travel aptitudes. These, and other Bates Floaters, from $12 at the 
finest stores throughout the country. Bates Shoe Company, Webster. Massachusetts. 





Age of specialization? For some maybe —but Squirt 
refuses to conform. It’s the gregarious one. Likes to 
mix. You’ll always find it where there’s a happy crowd; 
right in the middle of everything, mixing with all 
kinds. It’s particularly sociable with Vodka; has so 


much in common with Gin; bubbles along all evening 
with Whiskey; it’s yo ho ho with Hum; even talks 
Tequila’s language (ol£!). Enjoy the fine, dry, citrus 
flavor of Squirt at your next party. It’ll be the life . . . 
you’re sure to invite it back. Everyone always does. 

© 1W1, TNC SQOmr COMPANY 






Performance car... 



for 4 first nighters.. • Avanti. Like an Italian dinner jacket, the Avanti 

by Studebaker calls for a man with flair. Because it’s a car with flair. Its advanced design says the 
owner is no ordinary person. And there are features such as almost sinfully luxurious interiors, 
caliper disc brakes for new dimension in safety, engines that broke the record bank at Bonneville. 
There’s the fact that when you own the Avanti you own a high-per- 
formance luxury sports car that seats four! Avanti means “for- 
ward.” It means “go.” Why not go forward in the fabulous Avanti! 

STANDARD EQU I PMENT : Caliper disc power brakes, OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT : Paxton supercharger, auto- 
tachometer, radio, heater, safety padded interior, tinted matic power shift, 4-speed floor stick shift, twin traction, 
windshield and rear window, OHV 90° V8 engine with electric window lifts and washer, power or manual steer- 
high lift cams, HD valves, and crankshaft bearings. ing 16 1, HD springs, air conditioning. 



AUTOMOTIVE SALES CORPORATION 






Du Pont nylon 


give you both ... a lean look 
and stretch comfort. 
Great! 


Stoop. Bend. Twist. Sit. These 
new Levi’s with Du Pont nylon 
st re tcli with every move you 
makeT Give you plenty of com- 
fort in action. Return to per- 
fect shape. Du Pont nylon adds 
the stretch comfort and makes 
them extra-long-wearing to boot. 
These new Levi’s with the rug- 
ged look of denim are powered 
to take all the action you can 
dish out. Try them on. Until you 
do, you’ll never guess how com- 
fortable jeans can be! Slim, 
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SCORECARD 


POLITICS MAKES STRANGE SPORT 

That embarrassment in the name of sport 
now going forward at Jakarta— the 
Games of the New Emerging Forces — 
was conceived in politics and has there- 
by given birth to travesty. It has also 
confirmed the wisdom of the Olympic 
fathers in divorcing, so far as it is possi- 
ble, international politics from interna- 
tional sport. The games are even politi- 
cally absurd. Some of the participants 
can scarcely be regarded as among the 
“new emerging forces” in the world. 
The Netherlands, for instance. 

The Japanese, as hosts to the 1964 
Olympics and the first Asian nation ever 
awarded the Olympic Games, were con- 
fronted with an invitation they did not 
want. With fine impartiality, the Indo- 
nesians put pressure on Japanese Com- 
munists and businessmen alike. They 
petitioned for aid from such Japanese 
friends as Tatsukuni Toyama, grandson 
of Mitsuru Toyama, the Black Dragon 
leader of prewar Japan's super-nation- 
alists. Toyama and chums rounded up 
73 athletes — all of them, except for a 
couple of table tennis players, third rate. 

This unofficial representation gave the 
Japanese a nice out, but the Soviet Un- 
ion had a somewhat different problem. 
Sending inferior, non-Olympic athletes 
was all very well for the Japanese, who 
could not care less about the outcome 
of the Jakarta games. But the Russians 
would be up against those miserable 
Chinese Communists, who withdrew 
from the Olympics and have since been 
snubbed by most international sports 
federations. Could the Russians, who 
had spent SI2.5 million on the Jakarta 
stadium, afford to accept a beating from 
the Chinese, who would make propa- 
ganda capital of it? Well, the Soviets 
apparently decided to take their lumps. 
They sent some nondescript performers 
and arc laying back, waiting to recoup 
at Tokyo. 

THE HACKER HOOKED 

A few months ago Joe DiMaggio bought 
a 45-foot sport fishing boat. The idea 
was that he would spend his leisure hours 


pursuing big gamefish. He has not. Since 
buying the boat Joe has discovered golf. 
Now he is appearing in amateur tourna- 
ments all over California and Nevada, 
conquering the shyness that hitherto 
has kept him often teeing off at 6 a.m., 
when none but sleepy birds are about. 

His score, like President Eisenhower's 
used to be, is a secret. But you might 
guess at it from this ecstatic declaration 
after one round at San Francisco’s tough 
Presidio course. “Best round of my life. 
Could have been an 85 if I hadn't missed 
those. . . 

THE MECHANIZED MARTINI 

The bane of bartenders is the serious 
Martini drinker, with all his talk of 
“extra, extra dry and I mean really dry, 
fella.” He was like that even before Pro- 
hibition, but in reverse. In those days 
vermouth seemed an exotic beverage 
and was moreexpensive than gin. So, nat- 
urally, the Martini man would demand 
plenty of vermouth in his cocktail. 

Now the dryster has been supplied 
with a truly alarming weapon. It is 
called a Gourmet Martini Tester. With 
it, according to the Thexton Manufac- 
turing Company of Minneapolis, one 
may easily determine the quality, or at 
least the dryness, of a Martini. The Test- 
er is an eyedropper with three balls the 
size of a BB shot in it. Dip the dropper 



into your Martini and fill it. If two of 
the balls float, but one sinks, it is a regu- 
lar Martini. If one floats and two sink, 
it is a dry Martini. If all three sink it is 
extra dry. 

The eyedropper fits into an unbreak- 
able tubular case equipped with a foun- 
tain-pen clip to hold it firmly in the 
jacket breast pocket. At $1.95, it might 
make a nice stocking gift, but the man 
who uses it will not endear himself to 
his bartender. It certainly takes some- 
thing out of the sporting aspects of 
ordering a Martini at a strange bar. 

THE WORKMANLIKE ATHLETE 

The tragic plane crash that killed most 
of the California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege football team in a Toledo fog three 
years ago continues to have repercus- 
sions. Despite the S 1 75,000 proceeds of a 
special post-season “Mercy Bowl” bene- 
fit game attended by 33,145 sympathiz- 
ers, families and surviving Cal Poly play- 
ers have pressed no fewer than 19 claims 
in court. Contending that the players 
were employees of Cal Poly, they sought 
payment from the state workmen’s com- 
pensation fund. The first of those cases 
was decided by a California District 
Court of Appeals in favor of the widow 
of Gary Van Horn. The California Su- 
preme Court then refused to review the 
decision. Largely on the basis of hearsay 
testimony by Van Horn's father — that 
Van Horn had once said he had been 
“offered a pretty good deal” to play 
football at Cal Poly— the court ruled 
that Van Horn had indeed been an em- 
ployee of the school, not just a student 
playing amateur football. 

As a consequence. Cal Poly — and ev- 
ery other school offering scholarships in 
states where similar compensation laws 
exist— may be obliged to make employ- 
er contributions to workmen's funds. 
A. A. Hillberg, superintendent of claims 
for the California workmen's fund, and 
Norman Epstein, a counsel for the state 
college system, agree that this is possi- 
ble. Says Hillberg, "If it were established 
that a scholarship, whether for athletics 
or for the band, created an employer- 
employee relationship, we would have 
to collect a premium.” 

Perhaps of more concern to colleges 
than such expenditures is the decision's 
implication for the amateur status of 
collegiate athletics. By declaring an ath- 
lete an employee of a school, the court 
has in effect declared him a hired profes- 
sional. "I do not believe any student- 
athlete is an employee if NCAA rules 

continued 
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£*££«. this season give a tasteful decanter of famous 


Mellow, memorable Old Forester. Also 


Old Forester 

“There is nothing better in the market.” 


gift wrapped and ready for giving. 


gift packages at no extra cost 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . 86 AND 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND « 8ROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION • AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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Here are the t ruest color films ever developed ! 

• New Anscochrome 50 — medium speed. 

• New Anscochrome 100, faster for action, or for less light. 

• New Anscochrome T/ 100, faster film for artificial light. 

• New Anscochrome 200 — the world's fastest color film. 

All guaranteed to give pictures that satisfy or a new roll free. Try them! 

( 5 =^ AnSCO PHOTO PRODUCTS OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
CREATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN PHOTOGRAPHY 




SCORECARD < ontiiiued 

arc followed.” says NCAA Executive 
Director Walter Byers, leaving the mat- 
ter still moot. 

NOTHING IN THIS NAME 

The basketball coach thought he had a 
natural when an Indian lad of likely 
build turned up at the Nebraska Boys' 
Training School at Kearney. The boy’s 
name: John Never Miss A Shot. Alas, 
John rejected an invitation to try out for 
the basketball team. “I prefer baseball,” 
he said, folding his arms. 

ANOTHER WASHINGTON SCANDAL 

A football coach who teaches faith along 
with the fake and mixes hallelujah with 
the handoff. Hal Mitchell of Brigham 
Young University has been known to 
move a student pep rally to tears while 
telling about the power of prayer. More- 
over. a deeply religious man. he believes 
that his players should practice what he 
preaches. 

But boys will be boys. Coach Mitchell 
recently took his team to sinful Wash- 


ington. D.C. to play George Washing- 
ton University (which won, 23-6). Last 
week he bred 12 men from his squad 
‘‘for training infractions and inappro- 
priate conduct off the lield.” 

It took courage for Mitchell to do 
this, for several were top performers and. 
in effect, the action was tantamount to 
stripping the school of its team and cer- 
tainly of any hope of victory in remain- 
ing games. The players will remain on 
scholarship but cannot report even for 
practice until spring. 

As for the infractions, the talk around 
Provo was that the players went out for 
a beer. If that was all, the penalty seems 
somewhat severe, but Coach Mitchell 
has lost no stature by it. Brigham Young 
himself first taught the Mormons the 
uses of adversity. 

STRAW FOR A CAMEL 

The Kansas City sports fan, though 
disenchanted, is unusually tolerant. In 
baseball he has watched patiently as the 
Athletics have wallowed in the lower 
sloughs of the American League since 
they came to Kansas City in 1955. But 


lie expected better in pro football when 
the Texans of Dallas, winners of the 
1962 AFL championship, became the 
Kansas City Chiefs. The Chiefs were 
champs, and the Kansas City fan could 
hardly wait to see them. After the Chiefs 
went to Denver and beat the Broncos 
59-7 in their season's opener, the prin- 
cipal worry was that Chief games might 
be dulled by one-sidedness. 

Since then the Chiefs have won just 
one game. 

This.” said an at last disgruntled 
rooter, “is a loser's town. If Sonny Lis- 
ton moved to Kansas City, he couldn't 
whip Truman Capote.” 

CASH AND CARRY 

J. Walter Kennedy, the new' no-non- 
sense president of the National Basket- 
ball Association, had hardly been in of- 
fice a month when he levied the largest 
individual fine since the NBA became a 
major league. S500, against Coach Red 
Auerbach of the champion Boston Cel- 
tics (SI. Oct. 28). Last week he hit the 
Baltimore club with a S5.000 assessment 
for having arranged to move its franchise 



The reason? More top photographers use Nikon than any other 35, Nikon F at your camera dealer, or write for details to Dept. SI-11 
and more of them use the Nikon F than any other 35mm reflex. NIKON Incorporated, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 
In photography as in sports, take the lead from the pros. See the Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Incorporated 

The truly great action pictures are generally Nikon 
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Nothing 
shines brighter 
than 

Esquire Boot Polish 



NEW! FREE APPLICATOR 
with black polish! Now 
get the same fabulous 
Esquire shine on your 
shoes not your hands! 



from Chicago last year without first get- 
ting proper league approval. 

Sometimes highly publicized fines go 
uncollected, but not when Kennedy 
makes the judgment. As soon as the fine 
was levied he turned to the Baltimore 
contingent and noted his stipulation that 
payment was to be made "immediate- 
ly.” "I interpret 'immediately' to mean 
'right now,’ ” he said. The attorney for 
Baltimore blushed and said he did not 
have a club check. Kennedy was un- 
moved. The attorney took out his per- 
sonal checkbook and the matter was set- 
tled— immediately. 


RHYTHM: TRANSOCEAN AND LAND 

Anyone who has jetted to Europe knows 
the unsettling effect on bodily rhythms 
of the sudden change from EST to GMT. 
One gets hungry and sleepy at inconven- 
ient hours. Now it appears from experi- 
ments conducted by Stan Huntsman, 
cross-country coach at Ohio University, 
that the bodily rhythms of athletes are 
affected in somewhat the same way by 
the time of day they practice for their 
contests. It would seem that athletes 
would do well to practice afternoons 
for afternoon events and mornings for 
morning events during the season. 

Classes usually make this impossible, 
as far as morning meets are concerned. 
So Huntsman has found an unorthodox 
solution for that problem. Instead of 
resting his men before a morning meet, 
he gets them up at daybreak and runs 
them. At 7 a.m. last Friday seven of 
Huntsman's cross-country runners 
shrugged into practice clothes for a 
three-mile jog through fog-shrouded 
Jackson Park in Chicago. At 1 1 a.m. 
they would be competing in the Central 
Collegiate Cross Country Champion- 
ships. All season they have been running 
thus on the mornings of meets. 

After the run the team had a break- 
fast of Nutrament, vitamin C tablets and 
dextrose tablets, then a shower and team 
meeting until it was time to go to the 
University of Chicago field house. Final 
preparation: a Washington Park jog that 
brought to five or six miles their pre- 
meet exercising. 

Twenty minutes after the meet began 
Ohio University had turned in the best 
cross-country performances in its histo- 
ry. Five Ohio runners finished under 
19:51, good enough to give the team 
third place, behind Kansas and Notre 
Dame. "If you'd told me earlier in the 
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Our 

Recipe Book 
is Funny 

People have 
told us SO. 

It's full of recipes from 
famous restaurants for 
dozens of Kahlua drinks 
and desserts. 

Write for one. 

You’ll get your 
funnies worth 





Its Free! 


Far and away the most 
selling coffee liqueur 
in the whole wide world. 


JULES BERMAN & ASSOCIATES. INC. 
90?5 Wilshire Boulevj'd. Beverly Hills, California 


come with us _X\ \ 

to the Winter Olympics ■■-- — 

Innsbruck 



Lufthansa is your easiest way there! Our airline offers you 
direct flights to Munich— the real gateway to the Olympic 
Games — as well as being the natural starting-point for ski- 
ers who wish to follow the finest Alpine snow conditions. 
There’s even a Lufthansa Ski-Expert at the airport to meet 
you and put you aboard a special, convenient connection 
to Innsbruck. 

Combine your visit to the Olympics with a wonderful 
Lufthansa Jetlift 2- or 3-week package vacation — to any 
nearby skiing area you prefer. With our Jetlift ski-holiday 
all the details are arranged for you right from the start . . . 
taking care of your reservations in chalet or hotel . . . ad- 
vising you on the latest Alpine snow conditions, the best 
slopes, the right resorts, and the best fun places. 

Lufthansa’s Jetlift Ski-Experts are stationed at our offices 
here to help you plan your Olympic Games— Ski-Holiday 
now. See them and your Travel Agent— they will work out 
together the most economical, most practical, most con- 
venient trip. With our 21 -day Economy Class Excursion 


Fare in effect (as well as our new Budjet Bank Pay Later 
Plan with the lowest credit rate ever) it is surprisingly in- 
expensive to have your European skiing holiday this im- 
portant winter. 

Send in the coupon below for all the information about 
the Olympic Games and our Jetlift ski-holidays. 


Quality in Air Travel 

LUFTHANSA 

GERMAN AIRLINES 

410 PARK AVE-, DEPT. L-1125, NEW YORK 22. N.Y., 
Please send me your Jetlift Ski -Vacation brochure. 

Name 

A<trlr<-« 

City Phone 

My Travel Agent Is 



Would you like to 
send an Avis button to 
your son at college? 


Or to the man who installed your dish- 
We tl*y ^ washer? Or to the laundry that doesn’t 
harder. / replace the buttons on your shirts? 

/ It might wake up somebody you know. 

-t" The way it did us. 

The button jacked us up. It reminded us we were only 
No.2 in rent a cars. With a lot more to do than just hand 
you a new car like a lively, super-torque Ford. 

We had to try harder to keep you coming back. 

All of us. 

The girls at the counters, the men who fill up the gas 
tanks, the mechanics, the president back at the office. 
We’re still only No.2. But we’re inching up. 

Pick up a button at any Avis counter. 

If the slogan doesn’t work, turn it over. 

Try the pin. 



Hi- rail pill a man an Ilia moon 

(but about insurance he has a hole in the head) 


It figures. 

The more you know about your business, 
the less you’re likely to know about ours. 
You just can’t take the time to dig into the 
fascinating new things that are going on 
in the insurance business. 

One man can— and does: 

the Prudential “pro.” He’s at home with 


all of today’s sophisticated business 
ideas and adept at applying them to the 
special needs of successful men. 

Talk to him. Tell him about the moon 
business if you wish, Tell him about your 
business by all means. But let him tell you 
the insurance business— it's that 
specialized . . . and he’s that good. 



The I'rmlcnfial Insurance (ompaiiv of America 




Some people come to Chamonix just to ski the 12-mile 


Step off Europe's highest cable car onto 
the awesome expanse of the glacier. 

You'll get the thrill of a skiing lifetime 
on the 12-mileVallee Blanche. 

But there are 200 more miles of sensa- 


tional skiing in the Chamonix-Mont Blanc 
area. 

Ballroom skiing on the sunny slopes of 
La Flegere. Fabulous powder at Plan Praz. 
The gentle slopes of Bellevue. Ski to the 


lift at Les Houches via Brevent. Be a tiger 
on the FIS championship trails. (Or a lady 
tiger at Lognan-Argentiere where the girls 
raced in '62.) 

From Chamonix, you can ski St-Gervais, 




le Brevent 


le Pranon 


Chamonix Mont Blanc 103 


la FI6gere 19c 


glacier run. Then they find out about the other 99. 


Combloux orMegeve on the other side of 
the mountains (lunch and lift tickets are 
interchangeable). 

Ride the Vallee Blanche cable into Italy 
(stopping for customs), or, via Argentiere 


and Le Tour, ski the Col de Balme into 
Switzerland. 

But hurry back. The apres-ski life runs 
the gamut from Aperitif to Zowie. 

For a free copy of the colorful "Winter 


Sports in France" booklet, write to the 
French Government Tourist Office, Dept. 
Ski, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
You'll find out why A ]VPF 

skiing s more fun in 1. 



Four great masculine fragrances. One of them is brand new. 


It’s called Yardley Black Label After Shave. It does not 
smell like flowers. It does not smell like spice. 

It does not smell like anything your wife would wear. 
(She’ll love it. But she won’t steal it.) 

Black Label is a vigorous, pungent fragrance, designed 
for the modern man. 

We’ve instilled it in an after shave that does the most 


possible good for your skin. (Helps heal nicks, prevent 
infection. Keeps skin lubricated, moist, comfortable after 
shaving.) 

If you’d like to try it, buy a bottle. ($1 plus tax.) Use it 
for a couple of weeks. If you don’t like it— send it back and 
we'll return your money. 

We won’t be mad. Just surprised. \ardley 


SCORECARD 


season that we’d have five runners under 
20 minutes in one meet," said a happy 
Huntsman. "I'd have thought we’d won 
the national championship." 

THE MOMENT 

One of Spain's leading matadors. Juan 
Garcia, known as "Mondeno," is now 
in Mexico for the last three fights of his 
career, though he is only 29. Mondeno 
has cut 30 ears in 45 fights this season. 
But next January he will return to Spain 
to take up the life of a religious. He 
will enter the Dominican order. 

"1 can't stand bulls," says Mondeno. 
'"The only real vocation I have ever felt 
is toward the religious life. It wasn't 
a suit of lights I wanted to don but a 
cassock." 

A Spanish critic of the bullring notes 
that there is nothing surprising in a mat- 
ador taking orders. "There is plenty of 
precedent," he wrote. "The matador, 
as the monk, lives always with the mo- 
ment of death present." 

pbep for 

U.S. preparations for the Olympic 
Games in past years has, in the main, 
been good — if one may judge by the 
results. But there is always room for im- 
provement. Now a new Olympics de- 
velopment program is being planned 
to start in 1965. The program proposes 
that in each non-Olympic year a "U.S. 
Olympics" be held in canoeing, field 
hockey, rowing, soccer, swimming, 
track and field, water polo, yachting 
and possibly in the pentathlon, rifiery 
and equestrian games. Men and women 
athletes would participate. 

Such a program would seem likely to 
provide better preparation for U.S. ath- 
letes, and put selection of Olympic com- 
petitors on a more informed basis. More 
than that, it might lead to a truly ex- 
citing schedule of sports competition. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Ben Schwartzwaldcr, Syracuse coach, 
after watching the New' York Giants' 
Y. A. Tittle on television: "I'd buy him 
a toupee and let him play at Syracuse if 
I thought 1 could slip him in." 

• Alf Price, manager of the British Olym- 

pic swimming team, on love: "Romance 
is the reason so many fine swimmers re- 
tire around 17. It’s a pity. A swimmer's 
potential is only beginning at 17. But 
how can you stop the kids from falling 
in love?" end 
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Maurice C 


Where did you get your Rolex? 


“Like a genial hotelier, Rolex has introduced 
me to some of the nicest people. 1 ask about 
their Rolex and they ask about mine. It’s as 
marvelous a conversation piece as it is a 
timepiece.” A Rolex says so much about 
the wearer... taste, judgment, savoirfaire. 

His Rolex is the Datejust Oyster Perpetual chronometer 
( waterproof * self-winding). Magnified date changes au- 
tomatically at midnight, hi steel and gold combination 
$330; with strap , $250 (u.O. Also in !8Kgold combination. 

•# 

ROLEX 

OYSTER PERPETUAL 

42 ? 

Official timepiece. Pan American World Airways g£B3 

AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORP-, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N Y. 
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DOWN GO THE PACKERS 

Playing old-fashioned, bone-bruising football, the Chicago Bears decisively defeated the World Champion 
Green Bay Packers 26-7 to take over first place in the Western Division of the NFL by TEX MAULE 


I n a forthright, notably unsubtle foot- 
ball game, the Chicago Bears battered 
the Green Bay Packers into complete 
submission last Sunday to take over first 
place in the Western Conference of the 
National Football League. A week ago 
the race in both conferences was close, 
but after the Bears’ solidly wrought, vio- 
lent conquest of Green Bay 26-7 and the 
upset of the Cleveland Browns by the 
St. Louis Cardinals, the reasonable prob- 
ability now is that the championship 
game will match the New York Giants 
and the Bears in Chicago. 

This cannot be a delightful prospect 
for the Giants. The Bears have just 
proved themselves as physically power- 
ful a football team as ever played the 
game. Their victory over the Packers was 
not the result of a particularly brilliant 
strategy or unusual tactics. It came be- 
cause, in the series of man-to-man physi- 
cal encounters that make up a football 
game, the Bears whipped the Packers in 
almost every instance. 

There were some changes in the plan 
that had brought the Bears a 10-3 vic- 
tory against Green Bay in the first game 
of the season. At that time Bill Wade 

A tenacious Bear paw spectacularly upends 
Green Bay's Jim Taylor after a typical 
short gain; he totaled only 23 yards all day. 


controlled the ball with short passes and 
with passes behind the line of scrimmage 
to Ronnie Bull. Bull, nursing a sore foot, 
played very little in this game. And 
Wade, surprisingly, passed very little. He 
did not need to. So clearly did the Bear 
offensive line dominate the Packers that 
the Bear runners, although they seldom 
broke free for long runs, slashed readily 
for four, five and six yards. 

“We had a game plan for the offense, 
a game plan for the defense and, on Fri- 
day, I gave the team an overall battle 
plan,” a perspiring George Halas said 
after the game. “I will give you the bat- 
tle plan.” 

Chicago’s owner-coach took a sheet 
of yellow, lined legal paper out of his 
pocket. Written on the paper in Halas’ 
neat, careful hand was a series of para- 
graphs, lettered from A to H. 

‘‘This is paragraph F,” Halas said. 

He adjusted his spectacles and read. 
“Our war plan is simple and will do the 
job. We will control the ball with runs 
and with short passes. We will draw them 
in tight and then let them have a couple 
of long ones. Our defense will smother 
their championship offense.” 

Someone asked him about the rest of 
the paragraphs and Halas shook his head. 
“Those are some little facts I gave them 
that 1 don’t want to reveal,” he said. 
“I’m sure they will — Green Bay, I mean 


— pick them up from the movies, but l 
don't want to talk about them. I have to 
save them for another occasion.” 

Whatever the little facts were, in the 
game itself the Bears demonstrated basic 
tactics borrowed, in part, from one of 
the ideas of the Packers’ coach, Vince 
Lombardi. Lombardi believes in beating 
a team at its strength, and this is pre- 
cisely what the Bears did to the Packers. 

“We wanted to take away their run- 
ning,” Halas said. "We wanted to force 
them to pass. Then they would be play- 
ing our game." 

Without making any radical varia- 
tions in their defense, the Bears “took 
away” the Packers' game. Gone were the 
complicated maneuvers taught by a pre- 
vious genius, Clark Shaughnessy. The 
Bear defense was based on one of the best 
sets of blitzing linebackers in football — 
Larry Morris, Bill George and Joe For- 
tunato. It was anchored on a massive de- 
fensive line led by Doug Atkins, a 6-foot 
8-inch end who is listed in the Bear pro- 
gram as weighing 255 but who charges 
like a 300-pounder. 

The Packer offensive line, although 
pound for pound one of the finest, is 
among the smallest in the league. In this 
game it simply could not control the 
more powerful Bear linemen. And For- 
tunato, who calls the Bear defenses, dis- 
played uncanny anticipation. “He was 

continued 
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DOWN PACKERS continued 

always a play ahead of [Packer Quar- 
terback John] Roach,” said Bear De- 
fensive Coach George Allen. "His judg- 
ment was perfect.” 

When the Packers discovered that their 
running game had been shut oft', they 
went, in desperation, to the pass. For- 
tunato's answer to this was to call more 
blitzes, sending himself and the other 
linebackers in after Roach in varying 
patterns — all successful. 

Oddly enough, this was no surprise to 
the Packers. Watching movies of a Bear 
game against the Baltimore Colts, they 
had seen Chicago harry Johnny Unitas 
with the same tactics. Lombardi had 
pointed out to his quarterbacks that the 
Bears telegraph this particular punch. 

“When the corner linebackers line up 
on the scrimmage line, they arc going to 
blitz,” he had said. "And you better 
keep a back in to help out.” 

When Morris was going to come in, he 
crouched on the line, outside the Bear 
right end (Atkins), as if he were waiting 
for the starter's pistol in a sprint. At the 
snap of the ball he raced in behind the 
wide screen provided by the massive 
Atkins, and three times he hurtled in- 
to Roach from the blind side before 
the Packer quarterback could release his 


pass. Once, when the blockers picked 
up Morris, Atkins found a clear path 
to Roach and hit him so hard that the 
stunned Packer quarterback fumbled, 
the ball bouncing crazily out of his hand 
to be recovered by another blitzing Bear 
linebacker, Fortunato. 

The unrelenting, cat-quick rush from 
the Bear line and linebackers destroyed 
the Packer air game, just as the brute 
power of the front four and the speedy 
reactions of the linebackers had stopped 
the Packer running. Under this kind of 
pressure, the Green Bay passers — Roach 
and Zeke Bratkowski, who once played 
for the Bears — were able to complete 
only II of 31. 

Five Packer passes were intercepted by 
the Bear secondary; it had been consid- 
ered by some to be vulnerable in a cou- 
ple of spots, but it proved just as effec- 
tive as the rest of the Bear defense. 

Although the Bear offense was not as 
spectacular as the defense, it was more 
than adequate. Of course, Halas' game 
plan almost precluded the possibility of 
spectacular long gains. Again it was pred- 
icated upon attacking the Green Bay 
strength and again it succeeded. 

The Bears had discovered that Tackle 
Flcnry Jordan reacted fast to plays going 
away from him but was not so effective 
in halting plays driven straight at him. 



Almost patronizingly self-confident. Green Bay Coach Vince Lombardi chats with suspicious 
George Haias, coach and owner of the Bears. But this picture was taken just before the game. 


So they drove at Jordan with their full- 
backs, Rick Casares and Joe Marconi. 
These plays, by their very nature, are 
not long gainers, but in this game they 
gained enough yardage to allow Chicago 
to control the ball. Wary of the quick, 
hard pass rush of Packer End Willie 
Davis, the Bears made him cautious early 
in the game. They ran the ball inside and 
outside of Davis so that he could not 
commit himself wholly to driving in on 
the passer. This gave Wade time to 
find his targets the few times he threw 
the ball. 

The Bear ground attack was partic- 
ularly effective on sweeps; Willie Gali- 
more, replacing Bull for most of the 
game, scored the first Bear touchdown 
on a play that began as a drive over 
tackle, then changed to a sweep as Gali- 
more went outside the right side of the 
Packer line. Here the Bears had used 
some of the deception that makes defense 
difficult in pro football. The Packers had 
been keying often on the Bear guards; 
this time the Bears, on the sweeps, more 
often than not pulled their tackles out 
to lead the play. 

The Bear attack stalled frequently 
when it neared the Packer goal, as the 
Packer defense, with less territory to cov- 
er, lightened up. But with Roger Lcclerc 
in rare form, the Bears four times scored 
on field goals and almost always gave 
the ball to the Packers deep in Green Bay 
territory, maintaining a commanding 
position all afternoon. 

This is just about the same Bear team 
as the one that seemed only a shade 
better than mediocre a year ago. There 
have been few changes in personnel. But 
in execution and confidence, it is an en- 
tirely different club. The metamorphosis 
began before the 1962 season, when 
George Halas, at 67. turned over the 
business of running the Bears to his son 
and began to devote all of his time to 
coaching. 

Halas junked the complicated defenses 
installed by Shaughnessy and went to al- 
most exactly the same defensive patterns 
as those used by most of the other teams 
in the league, with small modifications 
designed to take advantage of the partic- 
ular talents of his defenders. Shaughnessy 
quit when this happened and Halas hired 
Joe Stydahar, an ex-Bear tackle who 
had been head coach of the Los Angeles 
Rams and the Chicago Cardinals, to 
direct the defensive line. 

The Bears responded happily to the 
relatively simple new defenses. Injuries 
hampered them early last season but. 
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as the team grew healthy and the de- 
fenders became secure in their new as- 
signments, the club began to pick up 
momentum, winning five of its last six 
games in 1962. 

Halas, devoting all of his time to 
coaching, was the true reason for the re- 
birth of the Bears: he listened to his capa- 
ble young coaches— Chuck Mather for 
the offense, George Allen for the defense 
— but the decisions were his own. 

He was elated after the Bears beat 
the Packers in the first game of the sea- 
son, but apprehensive. His attitude was 
the same as that of Bill George, the su- 
perb Bear middle linebacker. In the Bear 
dressing room after that first victory, 
George quietly surveyed the scene 
of jubilation. 

“Don’t get too excited,’’ he said to 
a rookie, finally. “Wait until they get 
us in Chicago.” 

Mike Pyle, the Bear center, who comes 
from Yale, of all places, agreed with 
George. “We won," he said. “But that 
old man taught me lots of tricks today. 
He did things I never saw before. He’s 
as smart as they come." The old man was 
Dave (Hawg) Banner, the Packer tackle 
who played his 24th game against the 
Bears last Sunday. Pyle remembered his 
lessons this time; he blocked magnifi- 
cently on the Bears’ plays up the middle 
and pulled out to block well in pass 
protection, too. 

But, finally, it was the Bears' defense 
that made the big difference. It was 
written before this game that the Bears 
live by their defense; last Sunday the 
Packers may have died by it. 

“1 was a calm and confident man after 
the first few times we had the ball,” 
Halas said. “I could sense the victory. 
It was the biggest victory for us since 
the 1946 championship game. When I 
saw how our defense contained them, 
how quickly we reacted, 1 was certain.” 

Their last four games present the Bears 
with a more difficult closing schedule 
than that of the Packers. This week they 
meet the Pittsburgh Stcclers, a team with 
physical equipment nearly equal to the 
Bears'. The Bears may suffer an emotion- 
al letdown; no team can play perfect 
football two weeks in a row, and it seems 
too much to expect them to be as psy- 
chologically supercharged as they were 
last Sunday. 

“It's not the end of the world," Lom- 
bardi said at the end of the game. “They 
beat us in the line both ways. But the 
season isn’t over yet." 

Indeed it isn't. end 



/Js Fullback Rick Casares ( 35) provides protection, the Bears' place-kicking specialist Roger 
Lec/erc booms one of four field goals that helped put the game out of the Packers' reach. 
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STRATFORD ON 
50-YARD LINE 


Last Sunday 62,982 rabid fans drove, walked or were 
carried by subway and bus to Yankee Stadium to see 
the New York Giants humiliate the San Francisco 49ers, 
48 to 14, and take over first place in the NFL's Eastern 
Division. On the same day some 5,000 urbanites drove 
75 miles the other way to see the same thing. Each 
week when the Giants play at home, this determined 




Fortified by Scotch and a picnic lunch, these married couples 
stare intently at the 21-inch screen. " Our husbands would 
rather go to Yankee Stadium." said one wife. "But we prefer 
the comforts of motel viewing. / mean, really, why go out there 
and freeze to death when you can sit in here and be warm ?’ 



Though her husband loathes football, this knit- 
ter loves it and never misses a Giant game. '/ 
started watching the Giants with my dad in 
the Polo Grounds when I was 6. but this is 
by far the most pleasant way to see them play. “ 


crowd of rooters joins the regular swarm of Sunday driv- 
ers in exodus from the city. They are not out to enjoy 
the crisp, cool air, but are headed for rooms — soon to 
be smoke-filled— in the Stratford Motor Inn and other 
Connecticut motels that lie beyond the metropolitan 
TV blackout curtain. Artist Marc Simont took the trip 
recently and sketched a variety of the pilgrims as they 


rooted, each in his own way, in comfortable quarters 
with double beds on a field of wall-to-wall carpeting. 
The motel provides game lineups. Giant programs and 
even a half-time show {next page). And when the game 
is over there is no excruciating chain-gang shuffle out 
of this stadium — the exhausted viewer can fall back on 
a soft pillow and take a nap before facing the drive home. 



Playing poker when the Giants have a safe lead, these sea- 
son ticket holders ( S80 for all seven home games ) must re- 
member the game's highlights because " our wives don't be- 
lieve we drive this far to see a game that is being played 
next door, but, man, we can't fight the Stadium crowds. " 


Going to the game with their dads is a big day for the 
boys, even if it means being shut in. Their fathers like it, 
too. and agree with the one who says, " It's cheaper than 
buying tickets to the Stadium, kids under 12 are allowed in 
free and, besides, you miss all that awful after-game traffic." 


CONTINUED 


STRATFORD 
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At halftime, Stratford viewers — who have numbered as many as 3.000 for one game — leave their rooms 
to applaud the music of a Police Athletic League band from Bridgeport. Conn. In true Big Ten style, the 
band marches proudly in green-satin splendor, playing such college songs as On Wisconsin. For the 
hungry, a refreshment van zooms around the marching area selling sandwiches, beer and coffee. Inside 
the mote / there is a quaint English tavern where non-music-lovers can stand around the bar and drink. 
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WAITER IO0SS 


A GUY NAMED SMITH 
IS STRIKING IT RICH 

With more than $1 million in prizes to shoot for, the nation's top 
professional bowlers are rolling in money by ROBERT BOYLE 


N ight after night, the line leading up 
to the box office at Long Island's 
Garden City Bowl snaked all the way 
out to the street as customers elbowed 
their way in to see some of the most 
prosperous stars in the professional 
sports world compete for one of its rich- 
est purses. The event? The S60.000 Pro- 
fessional Bowlers Association National 
Championships. The stars? 

Well, there were Johnny King and 
Billy Golembiewski and Andy Marzich 
and Bill Hardwick. And then (here was 
Harry Smith. 

Harry Smith? 

Yes, Harry Smith. And wipe (hat ex- 
pression off your face, you baseball, goll 
and football fans, because Bowler Harry 
Smith stands to bank as much money 
this year as Sandy Koufax and Y. A. 
Tittle combined. Before last week's ac- 
tion in Garden City, he was No. I in 
prize money on the PBA tour, w ith win- 
nings of 530,557. In non-PBA tourna- 
ments he had earned another S 10.000. 
Don January, the pro golfer and a friend, 
recently asked Harry how he had done 
on the bowling tour. He was flabbergast- 
ed to learn the amount. "Good lord!” 
exclaimed January, "I've only won 533,- 
000 on the golf tour!” In addition to 
his tournament winnings, Harry Smith 
gets a S20,000-a-ycar salary as the local 
pro at Johnny Unitas' Colt Lancs in Bal- 
timore and draws a fee from Brunsw ick. 
All in all, what w ith prizes, salaries, en- 
dorsements and TV money, he does so 
well that he is able to support a w ife and 
four children in style, tool around the cir- 
cuit in a maroon Lincoln Continental and 
indulge a taste for epicurean delicacies. 


Harry, in short, is the personification of 
the prosperity that has suddenly over- 
taken the world of professional bow ling. 

Six or seven years ago pro bowling 
was little more than a fuzzy picture on 
Channel 5. Now it is a million-a-year- 
plus business. 

The credit belongs to the PBA and its 
energetic founder, Eddie Elias, a lawyer 
and onetime sports announcer from 
Akron. Ohio (SI. March 5, 1962). When 
the PBA held its first “tour" four years 
ago, it had only 33 members, staged 
three tournaments and could afford only 
544,000 in prize money. This year it w ill 
put on 38 tournaments and give away 
more than SI ,050.000 in prize money. Ol 
its 942 members, 65 are touring pros 
who compete in at least half of the tour- 
naments, and, according to Dan Mitseff, 
PBA director of operations, the mini- 
mum any one of them makes is 5 10.000 
a year. Moreover, 15 of the bow lers are 
in the S30,000-a-year bracket, and there 
are four or five, including Don Carter, 
the most famous name in bowling, and 
Harry Smith, who earn upward of S75,- 
000 annually. 

Where does the money come from? 
Take last week's $60,000 National 
Championships as an example. The first 
chunk, S20.000, was put up by the Nas- 
sau Bowling Proprietors Association. 
With revenue derived from sales and ad- 
vertising in the printed program plus an 
average of 1,500 admission fees a day 
for five days at 51 to S3 a ticket, the 
proprietors figured to at least equal their 
stake. But even if they did not, the tour- 
nament was well worth it as a “stim- 
ulant” to local business, says Buddy 
continued 


Bowler Harry Smith, whose body English earns him more than S75.000 a year, puts it to work 
to insure a clean strike at the Professional Bowlers Association championships on Long island. 
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STRIKE IT RICH 


Russell, owner of Garden City Bowl. 

Besides the S20.000 put up by the pro- 
prietors, there was a kitty of S24.000 
contributed by the bowlers themselves 
in SI 25 entry fees, and amateur bowlers 
who took part in a pro-am tournament 
came up with SI 0.000 more. Finally, 
there was another S6.000 contributed by 
the PBA from money it has made from 
television. The American Broadcasting 
Company pays the PBA $150,000 a year 
for the TV rights to 1 3 tournaments and. 
in addition, the PBA picks up money 
here and there by packaging such feature 
programs as Jackpot Bowling , Cham- 
pionship Bowling and Make That Spare. 
All of these shows have channeled extra 
money, not only to the association, but 
into the pockets of such individual mem- 
bers as Therm Gibson of Detroit, who 
won S75.000 in one night's work on 
Jackpot Bowling by making six straight 
strikes. 

"We’re quite proud of the way we've 
progressed,” crows Eddie Elias. "We ful- 
filled our five-year plan a little ahead of 
schedule, and in the next five years we're 
going to take a number of the boys who 
have not been able to do well on the 
tour and train them as resident pros for 
the country’s 7,000 bowling establish- 
ments. Within the year we expect to send 
out 15.” 


To keep up the spirit of the PBA. 
membership requirements arc strict. The 
PBA requires that an applicant, who has 
to be 18 or older, must submit three 
character references, get an endorsement 
from one of the 27 members of the na- 
tional executive board, furnish proof of 
a yearly scoring average of at least 190 
(an average of 190 is equivalent to break- 
ing 80 in golf; bowling 210 is like shoot- 
ing a 70) and pass a final screening by the 
executive board. If accepted, the appli- 
cant receives a membership card and a 
yellow PBA shirt (which he is required to 
wear in tournament finals under penalty 
of a fine). Each member must compete 
in at least two tournaments a year, and 
a bowler w ho becomes a touring pro by 
competing in half or more of the tourna- 
ments is allowed the privilege of entering 
any tournament on the tour. 

By and large, the members of the PBA 
are the kindliest and most well-mannered 
of any athletes appearing before the pub- 
lic. Only three have been called down 
for bad sportsmanship since the PBA be- 
gan. The touring pros often go out of 
their way to h;lp one another. In last 
week's Nationals, for example, Harry 
Smith was backing a friend who had 
been down on his luck on the tour. 
"What the heck,” he says, "1 got my 
start that way.” 


Now 33, Smith was born on a farm 
near Cleveland, one of four children. 
From the beginning he had to scrap. At 
8 he was a pool hustler. When the owner 
of the local pool hall and bowling alley 
refused to let him shoot unless he set 
pins, he learned how to bowl and became 
a hustler in that sport as well. "When I 
was in high school I made S50, $60 a 
week shooting pool,” he says. "1 didn't 
get much sleep. Then I used to travel 50 
miles to get a match game in bowling. 
The stakes would be $5, S10, S20. 1 al- 
ways looked like I was easy to take. I 
was young, all skin and bones, and un- 
orthodox. Because 1 was a kid. 1 had to 
hold the ball way up high — it weighed 
16 pounds — and it would throw me. The 
weight made me weave and hop. But 1 
always had my aim straight on, and I got 
the job done. You don't have hustling 
now. You wouldn't think of making a 
side bet now. In my first year, when 1 was 
12, 1 had a 288 game. Then Eddie Koepp, 
one of the greatest bowlers of all time, 
took me under his wing and to all the 
tournaments. When I was in the ninth 
grade 1 won $500 in a tournament in 
Cleveland, and that was like a million 
dollars.” 

In 1957 Smith joined the FalstafT Beer 
team in St. Louis. In his first year he re- 
ceived a salary of $5,000 and won an ad- 
ditional S6.000 in prize money. But that, 
of course, was before the palmy days of 
the PBA. 

Now, with the PBA riding high, 
Smith's major concern is not where his 
next stake is coming from but how the 
stock market is doing. (He got "killed” 
in the May slump a year ago.) Harry fin- 
ished well out of the big money at the 
Nationals last week, winding up 28 places 
behind the winner. Bill Hardwick, to add 
a meager $290 to his winnings. But in 
the middle of the tournament he took 
time off to nip over to Paramus, N.J. 
and appear on Make That Spare. 

Smith did make that spare and banked 
another $2,000 as a result, meanwhile 
putting on the finest exhibition ever seen 
on the program. This week Harry is due 
to appear again with a chance to get 
$10,000 if he makes the jackpot spare. 
Win or lose, he figures he is ahead of 
the game. He says, "People used to say, 
'What do you do?’ And I'd say I was a 
pro bowler, and they'd say, *Cripes,' like 
they were sorry for you. Now when you 
tell 'em, they look up to you. We've 
come a long way.” end 
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The Ultimate Tire... Engineered to Meet the Unexpected 

( ...worth its price in stopping power alone) 

The new U. S. Royal Master has 28 percent more tread rubber than ordinary tires. More 
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rockslide in the road ahead. And the body of the Royal Master is 48 percent stronger 
than ordinary tires. Tread is 20 percent deeper. Plies are 18 percent thicker. The new 
U. S. Royal Master is marked with the distinctive “red circle of security.” No other tire 
offers you and your family a greater margin of driving protection for a longer period of time. 
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D uring football practice last Septem- 
ber 23, Harold Coxson, a 17-year- 
old Dallas high school player, collapsed 
and lost consciousness. The cause was 
heatstroke. Shortly afterward he was ad- 
mitted to a hospital, where his tempera- 
ture was found to be 109°. Prompt medi- 
cal attention reduced this to 102° by 
the following morning, and he survived. 

Harold Coxson was among the lucky 
ones. Since 1959 there have been nine 
documented cases of the deaths of high 
school and college football players di- 
rectly attributable to heatstroke. In ad- 
dition, heatstroke is believed responsi- 
ble for the deaths of two other college 
players, one high school boy and one 
semipro player. This ailment, to which 
football players are particularly suscep- 
tible. is a breakdown of the sweating 
mechanism that occurs when the body 
is unable to throw off excessive internal 
heat efficiently. As a result, body temper- 
ature soars at a rapid and dangerous rate. 

The deplorable fact is that in every 
one of the 13 cases death was prevent- 
able. This is the conclusion of Ohio 
State University physiologists and medi- 
cal doctors who have just completed a 
four-month study of the effect of heat 
stress on players. Highly significant was 
their finding that the uniform and helmet 
— marvels of efficiency in protecting the 
wearer from physical damage — were ma- 
jor factors in causing heatstroke and heat 
exhaustion. Said participating physician 
Dr. William F. Ashe, one of the world's 
foremost authorities on heat stress, “Un- 
der certain conditions, the uniform can 
be a death trap.” 

The research team, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Donald K. Mathews of the 
OSU physical education department, be- 
gan its work with a detailed examination 
of the player deaths in the light of cer- 
tain basic medical facts: When a per- 
son’s temperature reaches 106°, his cen- 
tral nervous system cannot cope with 
the heat load it must carry. His skin 
becomes dry and warm (sweating having 
ceased), and he may develop a staggering 
gait before falling down unconscious. 
Death is very likely when the tempera- 
ture reaches 110°. Fully half the cases 
of heatstroke are fatal. 


TESTING UNIFORM'S responsibility for 
player deaths, reactions of Ohio State student 
volunteer are recorded after run on treadmill. 


THE UNIFORM CAN BE 
A DEATH TRAP 


That is the startling conclusion of a team of experts after exhaustive 
research into heatstroke cases that took the lives of nine high school 
and college football players in the past five years by REX LARDNER 
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DEATH TRAP r onUnutd 

In cases where a person’s life is saved 
— by quick, competent attention, with 
emphasis on reducing the victim's tem- 
perature — brain damage may still occur. 
Most frequently, the hypothalamus is 
injured. This is a tiny nucleus of nerve 
cells in the center of the brain that acts 
as a kind of thermostat for the body, 
regulating the throwing off of heat or 
the conserving of heat, depending on 
the body’s needs. If damaged by an ex- 
cessive heat load, the hypothalamus may 
lose its delicate temperature-regulating 
ability. Victims of hypothalamus dam- 


age arc unable to adjust to extremes of 
heat or cold that would not endanger 
a normal person. 

Heat exhaustion — another syndrome 
to which football players are especially 
susceptible — is characterized by profuse 
sweating, sudden weakness and perhaps 
headache, irritability and nausea. The 
number of high school and college play- 
ers who, during practice or in a game, are 
felled by heat exhaustion is not known, 
but an estimate by Dr. Mathews places 
it annually in the high hundreds. One 
of the dangers of heat exhaustion is that 


WIRED FOR TESTS. "COPPER MAN" PINPOINTED DANGERS OF PADDED UNIFORM AREAS 



it can turn into heatstroke. A player gets 
red in the face, continues to sweat, devel- 
ops a high pulse rate and a slight fever. 
As his temperature rises still higher, he 
begins to feel better. This is an illusion. 
He suddenly stops sweating, gets goose 
pimples and his temperature soars. At 
about 106° he becomes unconscious. 
Heat exhaustion, asserts Dr. Mathews, 
is likewise preventable. 

In carrying out his research. Dr. Math- 
ews was aided by several graduate stu- 
dents working on Ph.D.s in physiolo- 
gy. Also on the investigating team were 
Wayne Kaufman, supervisor of athlet- 
ics for Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio schools. 
Dr. Edwin Hiatt, a renal and cardio- 
vascular specialist, and Dr. Ashe, who 
is chairman of the department of pre- 
ventive medicine at OSU and has stud- 
ied the effects of high temperatures on 
factory workers in India and miners 
in South Africa. Finally, several high 
school football players and OSU stu- 
dents and graduate students volunteered 
as guinea pigs for experiments w ith the 
football uniform. 

Specifically, the research team wanted 
to find out how much heat the football 
uniform retained, how much sweat it al- 
lowed to evaporate, how much of a heat 
load was induced and, most important, 
what the physiological changes were. It is 
widely understood, of course, that the 
principal way in which a person throws 
off excess heat — be he football player 
or clerk — is by sweating. Evaporation of 
sweat cools the blood, which has car- 
ried internal body heat to the surface, 
thus lowering the body’s internal tem- 
perature. The more efficiently the body 
sweats, the more efficiently it is cooled. 
When sweat is prevented from evaporat- 
ing, however — by high humidity or lack 
of movement in the air, or when trapped 
by clothing that stops air from reaching 
it — the body’s temperature rises rapidly. 

It is also known that when the body 
sweats to an unusual degree, a fairly siz- 
able amount of salt is lost along with 
water and that this salt must be replaced. 
The more water a person gives off, the 
greater his oral salt intake should be. A 
common symptom of excessive loss of 
salt through sweating is a cramp in one or 
both calf muscles. Sometimes the cramp 
can be brought on by drinking large 
amounts of water without taking salt at 
the same time. The combination of losing 
salt and water by sweating and replac- 
ing them with water alone will cause an 



imbalance affecting the behavior of cer- 
tain skeletal muscles. 

In their examination of the fatal heat- 
stroke cases, the research team found 
that the nine players, who ranged in age 
from 17 to 20, were typical as to height 
and weight. They ranged from 5 feet 8 
inches to 6 feet 1 Vi inches, and from 165 
to 244 pounds (the heaviest player was 
also the tallest). On the days that they 
were stricken, humidity was relatively 
high, ranging from 43% to 100%. Out- 
side temperatures varied from 64° to 93°. 
(At the time of the lowest temperature, 
however, the humidity was 100%,.) In the 
light of later findings, there is great sig- 
nificance in the fact that five of the play- 
ers died on the first day of that season's 
practice and two died on the second day. 

To investigate the uniform’s responsi- 
bility for the heat load that players car- 
ry, Dr. Mathews set up a controlled ex- 
periment. His subjects were seven vol- 
unteers, all football players, of various 
heights and weights, five in their late 
teens and two in their 20s. The procedure 
followed was to test each under four dif- 
ferent conditions, and in various orders. 
The first condition required the subject 
to put on, a scrub suit (a loose-fitting, 
well-ventilated cotton pajhma) and run 
on a treadmill moving at six miles an 
hour for 20 minutes. As the subject ran, 
his temperature, heart rate, water loss, 
the amount of oxygen he used and the 
total amount of air he breathed were 
recorded minute by minute. Then, while 
the subject rested, the recordings were 
continued for 30 minutes more. Later 
the subject wore a complete football uni- 
form, including the helmet, except for rib 
pads and football shoes (sneakers were 
substituted). Once again recordings were 
made of his physiological reactions as he 
ran at six miles an hour on the treadmill 
and as he later rested. 

For the third condition the process was 
repeated, except that the subject, again 
wearing a scrub suit, ran at eight miles 
an hour for 20 minutes and rested for 30. 
Finally he performed in the same manner 
while wearing the football uniform. 

Taking as the norm for each subject 
the reactions recorded while he ran wear- 
ing the scrub suit and comparing these 
reactions with those when the subject 
wore the uniform, the research team 
found that the uniform imposed a consid- 
erable burden. The subject's heart rate, 
rate of oxygen use and the total air in- 
take shot up markedly. But even more 


dramatic were the rises in body tempera- 
ture and the amount of water loss. When 
subjects ran the treadmill at eight miles 
an hour, their average rise in temperature 
was 33% higher when they wore uniforms 
than when they wore scrub suits. The 
average jump in water loss, by the same 
comparison, was 63%. In addition, the 
temperature of a subject wearing a scrub 
suit stayed level for a few minutes after 
he stopped exercising and then slowly 
dropped to normal — but the temperature 
of the same subject in a football uniform 
continued to rise after he stopped exer- 
cising. It dropped back to normal much 
more slowly. One of the team's conclu- 
sions was that the microclimate created 
inside the uniform prevents effective dis- 
sipation ofheat/ “Naturally,’* comments 
Dr. Ashe, “the longer the heat load must 
be carried, the more danger there is to the 
player.” 

To explore the heat-hoarding qualities 
of the uniform. Dr. Mathews sent one to 
the U.S. Army Research Institute of En- 
vironmental Medicine at Natick, Mass., 
where Dr. Ralph F. Goldman tested it on 
the so-called ‘ ‘copper man.” This is actu- 
ally a calorimeter (measurer of heat) in 
the shape of a human being. Patterned in 
size after an average taken of 5,000 Air 
Force cadets, the copper figure is 5 feet 
8 inches tall and has the physique of a 
175-pound man. It is heated electrically 
by a network of wires under its “skin" 
to the desired number of degrees, in the 
manner of an electric blanket. 

Dressed in the uniform for these tests, 
the copper man’s skin temperature was 
maintained at 92°, the average skin tem- 
perature of a man at rest. The room was 
kept between 40° and 50°. Twenty ther- 
mocouples— electrical devices formeasur- 
ing temperatures at specific areas on a 
surface — were attached at various points 
on the copper man, some under the jer- 
sey, some under padded areas of the 
pants, some under the stockings and so 
on. Then various currents were turned 
on, and individual thermocouple read- 
ings were taken. 

When the readings were translated 
into calories (units of heat), it was found 
that, while the nonpadded areas of the 
uniform allowed heat to dissipate, the 
padded areas did not. Says Dr. Gold- 
man, “To maintain temperature at nor- 
mal levels, the average player must pro- 
duce and efficiently evaporate about 
1 'H pounds of sweat an hour. It is well 
within a person's ability to produce this 
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DEATH TRAP continued 

much sweat. Evaporating this much on 
a hot, humid day or through this uni- 
form is another story. Inability to evap- 
orate this sweat will, of course, result in 
increasing body temperatures. A 185- 
pound player will have a body tempera- 
ture rise of 1° for each two to three 
ounces of sweat he is unable to eliminate. 
Thus, if the humidity is 100%, body 
temperatures could rise 10° or 1 1° in an 
hour, which is intolerable. Heat exhaus- 
tion, sheer physical exhaustion or, at 
worst, heatstroke would occur first. The 
uniform, with all the plastic or plasti- 
cized pads, obviously blocks evapora- 
tive heat transfer over 40% to 50% of 
the body surface.” When adhesive tape 
is worn in addition to the uniform — on 
the ankles, wrists, thighs or ribs — the 
percentage of skin available to cool the 
body through evaporation of sweat is 
further lowered. 

With the padding in the uniform thus 
identified as a major factor in heatstroke 
and heat exhaustion, two solutions to 
the problem suggested themselves to the 
OSU research team. The first was to see 
if it was possible to increase the ventila- 
tion of the pads. The second — regardless 
of the success of the first — was to devise 
a program of acclimatization for players 
so that they could develop resistance to 
great heat loads. 

Preliminary inquiries by Sports Illus- 
trated indicate that, at the moment at 
least, manufacturers are reluctant to 
add perforations to uniform padding, 
the most obvious way of allowing air to 
penetrate. Perforations, it is pointed out, 
inevitably weaken the material, reducing 
its protective qualities. It is a question 
of which presents the greater risk — injury 
to a limb, organ, joint or muscle or 
the less likely possibility of suffering heat 
exhaustion or heatstroke. Says Howard 
Wilkins of the Brunswick Sports Co., 
a prominent uniform (MacGregor) man- 
ufacturer, “The prime purpose of the 
padding is to protect the player from 
injury. We haven’t been working on this 
part [the heat factor] of the problem. 
It has only come to my attention in the 
last year or so. But 1 think it can be 
accomplished without perforating the 
padding.” 

The padding is not the only problem. 
Because the head functions somewhat 
like a chimney flue in drawing heat up- 
ward and allowing it to dissipate, cover- 
ing the head and part of the face with a 
helmet likewise interferes w ith the body’s 
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efforts to cast off heat. Some helmets 
have small holes at the top and some 
do not; most have shock-absorbent fea- 
tures that provide protection for the 
player’s head. None of them, however, 
provides good ventilation. Further re- 
search by equipment manufacturers ob- 
viously is called for. In the meantime. 
Dr. Mathews recommends that players 
be allowed to remove their helmets when 
opportunities arise — in lulls during prac- 
tice or time-outs during a scrimmage or 
a game. 

Despite the attention they are now 
receiving, it is not likely that the pads 
or the helmet will be changed drastically 
in the near future. Dr. Mathews there- 
fore advocates a program of acclimatiza- 
tion whereby a player can become ”90% 
accustomed, after five or six days, to 
the heat load he must carry.” During 
this period there should be about two 
hours’ practice in the morning and two 
in the afternoon. On the first day play- 
ers should wear shorts and tennis shoes. 
In morning and afternoon they should 
alternate 20 minutes of workout with 
20 minutes of rest in the shade. On the 
second day, still in shorts and tennis 
shoes, they should work out for 23 min- 
utes, then take 20 minutes of rest in the 
shade. On the morning of the third day, 
26 minutes of workout in football uni- 
form, 20 minutes of rest in the shade; 
in the afternoon, the same schedule of 
workout and rest, in shorts and tennis 
shoes. On the fourth day, morning and 
afternoon, 30 minutes of workout in 
uniform, 20 minutes of rest in the shade. 
On the fifth day, morning and after- 
noon, 50 minutes of workout in uni- 
form, 15 minutes of rest in the shade. 
“The healthy human body readily adapts 
itself to withstanding heat stress," Dr. 
Mathews says, “but the adaptation must 
be gradual. If a team can’t fit this pro- 
gram into existing schedules, it should 
start practice a week early.” 

Dr. Mathews also urges free use of 
water by players when they are thirsty. 
“It’s an old wives’ talc that athletes 
shouldn't be allowed to drink water 
while working out,” he says. “Failure 
to replenish the water and salt lost while 
exercising is a basic cause of heat ex- 
haustion and heatstroke. Players should 
be given water whenever they want and 
be allowed to drink as much as they 
want, provided they continue to take 
salt along with it.” 

Additional recommendations come 


from OSU Team Physician Dr. Robert 
J. Murphy: during the early part of the 
season players should wear a short- 
sleeved jersey and no stockings; in hot 
weather players should change into dry 
T shirt halfway through practice or a 
game; the weight of each player should 
be checked before and after practice to 
determine if water loss is excessive; vita- 
min C (found notably in oranges, lemons 
and tomatoes) should be taken regularly, 
since it seems to be useful in preventing 
heatstroke. Dr. Murphy also recom- 
mends that if the temperature goes to 
between 80° and 90°, with the humidity 
over 70%, players should be given a 10- 
minute rest period every hour and that 
the T shirt should be changed when 
soaked. When the temperature reaches 
between 90° and 100° and humidity is 
at 70%, practice should be postponed 
or sharply curtailed. 

The Oklahoma program 

Though the causative factors in heat- 
stroke are just now being recognized, it 
has long been known that physiological 
changes brought about by overheating 
reduce any player’s efficiency, even if 
they do not cause him physical injury. 
One of the most elaborate acclimatiza- 
tion programs to combat these ill effects 
is that of the University of Oklahoma, 
under the direction of Coach Bud Wil- 
kinson and Trainer Ken Rawlinson. In 
August, three weeks before the start of 
football practice, a supply of salt tablets 
and ascorbic acid is sent to players to 
build up their salt levels at home. (Per- 
spiration contains a slight amount of 
ascorbic acid — vitamin C — as well as 
salt.) They are also sent Wilkinson’s rec- 
ommendations on how to control their 
weight, along with conditioning and cx- 
erci e d ills. When practice starts, the 
U.S. Weather Bureau is called every 
night to determine the estimated tem- 
perature and relative humidity for the 
following morning. If there is afternoon 
as well as morning practice, the bureau 
is phoned again at 1 1 a.m. to determine 
the afternoon's weather. The length and 
intensity of practice sessions arc deter- 
mined by the figures reported. 

Before and after each practice, players 
are given salt and ascorbic acid tablets. 
After half an hour of practice, players 
are given a seven-ounce cup of saline 
solution — about one tablespoon of salt 
to a gallon of water. At the end of the 
second half hour, players are given a 
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10-minute rest and seven-ounce cup of 
soft drink. At the end of the third half 
hour they receive another cup of saline 
solution. When the two-hour session 
is over, players are encouraged to drink 
as much saline solution, flavored with 
lemon, as they wish. They may also have 
one bottle of soft drink. 

When Oklahoma was about to play 
USC last September 28 in what was ex- 
pected to be a scorching temperature, the 
salt intake of Oklahoma players was in- 
creased. At the Saturday pregame meal, 
each player was told to take several tab- 
lets, and salt was available in the dress- 
ing room before and after the game. 
USC authorities, also worried about the 
heat, hospitably furnished both benches 
with bamboo shades, which were sprin- 
kled with water before the game and dur- 
ing the half. A five-gallon can filled with 
saline solution stood by the Oklahoma 
bench. It was emptied five times during 
the course of the game. At half time 
Oklahoma players were served a soft 
drink. During time-outs, Oklahoma 
players on the field washed out their 
mouths with a refreshing peppermint 
solution that was squirted from a pres- 
sure can. Player substitutions on both 
teams were frequent, to prevent anyone 
from getting overtired, and players were 
watched closely by the coaches for any 
sign of heat exhaustion or heatstroke. 
The referee was instructed to take addi- 
tional official time-outs if any player on 
either team looked woozy. 

USC combatted the heat in the days 
before the game by changing its practice 
hours from afternoons to the evening 
and practicing only half as long as usual. 
Players were given extra salt tablets, 
and even during practice substitutions 
were frequent. The team's diet leaned 
heavily on salads and light foods. 

All these preparations and precautions 
paid off. With the temperature 105 
in the shade and a murderous 120 on 
the field, no player on either team showed 
a single symptom of heat exhaustion 
or heatstroke. 

With their work nearing its conclu- 
sion, one member of Dr. Mathews’ 
team recently commented, "A kid goes 
out to die for dear old Siwash, and he 
winds up doing just that.” Oklahoma 
and USC — and Dr. Mathews' team of 
researchers — have shown that so far as 
heatstroke is concerned, dying for dear 
old Siwash can be purely figurative from 
now on. end 
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OLYMPIC WINTER IN THE 

TYROL 


The mountains of the Tyrol are not as high as the Swiss Alps, the Tyrolean cui- 
sine is not as high as the French and Tyrolean wines are imported from Italy. Ver- 
mont takes better care of its snow, and Alta has a longer season. But in the skier’s 
gazetteer, the Tyrol is both a remembered Eden and a promised land. For it was 
here just 40 years ago that modern skiing originated, in the now world-famous ski 
school founded at St. Anton by Hannes Schneider. His Arlberg method was the 
classic technique of skiing after World War I until 1953 when Stefan Krucken- 
hauser evolved the shortswing — once again in the Tyrol, this time at St. Christoph. 
In any year there are many reasons for a skier, of whatever grade, to visit the Tyrol. 
But this winter there is very special reason: the 1964 Olympic Games will be held 
at Innsbruck, in the entrancing setting shown in the color photographs on the fol- 
lowing pages. Here one may feel that skiing is very old — until its brief 40 years 
are measured against such Tyrolean antiquities as the 12th century Schloss Mat- 
zen {opposite), which greets the pilgrim on the road from Innsbruck to Kitzbiihel. 


Photo grzaphs b t y DmftRi Kessel 










S t. Christoph , on the Arlberg Pass , a haven 
for Alpine travelers since 1386, is the birth- 
place of the famed shortswing skiing techniipie. 
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continued 

MOGULS AND FAST PISTES 


R oman legions that slogged over the 
Brenner Pass in 15 B.C. to bivouac 
on the banks of the Inn would have 
found the skiing much better a day’s 
march to the east or west. So will 
Americans planning to invade the 
Tyrol in 1964 lor the IX Olympische 
Winterspiele. Innsbruck is a remark- 
able mountain-ringed city but a city nevertheless, com- 
plete with smokestacks, streetcars and a cruel — if tem- 
porary-shortage of both ski runs and beds. 

Two of the best ski areas — Patscherkofel, site of the 
men’s downhill competition above the village of Igls, and 
the vast new area at Lizum where the remainder of the 
Alpine events are to be held — will be closed to recreational 
skiers from January 20th until the races arc over. The re- 
maining slopes — at Seegrube, on the face of the Hafelekar 
directly above the city, and at Seefeld, a lovely resort 
village 18 miles away — are hardly inviting, the one be- 
cause of its often icy abruptness, the other because it re- 
sembles the beginner's slope on Buttermilk Mountain as 
much as anything else. The place to go skiing in Austria 
is not Innsbruck but St. Anton or Kitzbiihel. 

Fortunately, each resort is less than two hours from Inns- 
bruck by train, and the Olympic Organizing Committee 
has arranged for a Tyrolean version of the 8:10 from West- 
port to make the two trips each day. Like any commuting 
schedule, it will be strenuous, but it will be a godsend for 
those unable to extend their visit long enough to ski Aus- 
tria before or after the Games and willing to confine their 
Olympic spectating to selected events. 

Not that everyone wants to ski in Kitzbiihel or St. Anton, 
of course. Kitzbuhclcrs wou'd not be caught wedeln in 
St. Anton, and St. An oil’s idea of Va halla is a place where 
Kitzbiihel daily disappears beneath the snow. Even neutrals 
in this fierce rivalry occasionally prefer Zermatt or Val 
d'Isere or Aspen or Obcrgurgl. But St. Anton and Kitzbiihel 
are, in their distinct ways, both shrines of Alpine skiing, 
and how can you take sides until you have been there? 

Located 60 miles west of Innsbruck just before one 
reaches the Arlberg Pass, the town of St. Anton straggles 
along the highway to Zurich, architecturally uninspiring, 
scenically drab. No wooded ski trails grace he great moun- 
tainsthat rise alongside; in this area, at 4,000 feet and higher, 

O n a day of rare clarity, skiers pause 
on the Seegrube with Innsbruck 
below, the Tuxer Alps across the way. 


there arc seldom any trees. But St. Anton has everything 
else: one of the great ski complexes of the Alps, endless 
open slopes of breathtaking beauty, a ski school without 
peer, the longest aerial cable car in all Austria. In St. An- 
ton they are quite serious about skiing, and they cut visiting 
experts down to size rather fast. The area drips of Hanncs 
Schneider even after all these years. 

St. Anton's specialty is piste running — sweeping, miles- 
long descents down packed slopes which, for Americans, 
never seem quite packed enough. There is room fora Sno- 
Cat dealership in St. Anton, but so far no one has applied; 
instead the slopes are plowed by people, thousands of peo- 
ple on skis, and the result is a mountain full of moguls that 
would dwarf some of the town's chalets. It is this kind of 
skiing that produced such racers as Othniar Schneider, Tony 
Spiss and Karl Schranz, and the visitor leaves bearing 
either a superficial resemblance to one of the three or the 
scars to show that he tried. 

T here arc approximately 60 routes 
down the two main mountains that 
comprise the St. Anton uplift, and it 
is comforting to know that civiliza- 
tion awaits at the bottom regardless 
of choice. On the one hand, there is 
St. Anton itself and, on the other, St. 
Christoph, now a picturesque cluster 
of modern hotels but also the site of an age-old hospice 
where they have been giving succor to the lame, the halt, 
and the weary for almost 600 years. 

A two-stage chair lift rises 3,400 feet on the Gampen- 
Kapall area, offering a run of more than two miles back 
to the bottom. The Ganipcn mid-station boasts the best 
restaurant on the mountain, with a sunny terrace outside 
and huge picture windows, for late arrivals who find them- 
selves forced to lunch in the dining room. A year ago the 
spectacular view from these windows included a tall girl 
who habitually completed her morning run each day with 
a somersault a la Stein Eriksen. Since her flips were unin- 
tentional, it is probably too much to promise that she will 
reappear in 1964. 

Nearly everyone flips sooner or later coming down from 
Valluga, which rises almost 4,800 feet above the valley floor 
and is reached by a two-stage cable car through the Galzig 
mid-station. Skiing the powder down the VValfagehr valley 
deposits the less daring (there arc no real cowards on Val- 
luga) directly into St. Christoph via the Ulmer Hut; the 
more ambitious turn south, circle the Schindlerspitzc and 
find themselves facing the moguls of one of St. Anton's 
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steepest runs. At the Fcldherrnhiigel, base station for per- 
haps the longest T bar in the world, there is a fascinating 
array of lift-studded alternatives: on down into St. Anton; 
back up to Gampen and Kapall; up the T bar to Galzig 
and then down either the original Arlbcrg-Kandahar race- 
course or across to the equally testing Maienwascn run or 
over to St. Christoph. For those who want to try it all in 
one day and to heck with the muscles, this is the time to go 
to St. Christoph and catch a bus for the 15-minute ride 
to Zurs and Lech. 

Zurs and Lech are actually part of the neighboring Vor- 
arlberg and not in the Tyrol at all, but they are too near — 
and too good — to miss. Lech is social, sophisticated, gay, 
a hangout for the international set; Zurs is a friendly, sunny, 
workaday Austrian village with a holiday atmosphere. Four 
main lift systems serve the two areas, and the runs, while 
charming and scenic, are never so testing as those above St. 
Anton — which may account for their popularity. 

After-ski life around St. Anton centers on the Hotel Post, 
where a subterranean three-ring circus called a tea dance 
takes place every afternoon at 5. Those not crushed on the 
Post's 15-foot dance floor usually find their way to the 
Valluga Hotel bar after dinner, where their internment is 
virtually guaranteed. In the event that other methods of 
resuscitation fail, St. Anton has a sauna establishment fea- 
turing a his and a her masseuse and masseur, respectively, 
the former a 21-year-old blonde cupcake with a no-nonsense 
approach to aching muscles. 


K itzbiihel is located 55 miles the other 
side of Innsbruck from St. Anton on 
the road to Vienna; spiritually it is 
halfway around the world. Kitzbiihel 
is a jewel in an Alpine setting, a fairy- 
land in the snow, a swinging town. 
There is a medieval atmosphere about 
its narrow, winding, flag-draped main 
street, a 21st century atmosphere about everything else. 
With 5,000 regular inhabitants — 7,500 in the high season — 
Kitzbiihel and the neighboring villages of Kirchberg, West- 
endorf and St. Johann boast more than 200 pensions, inns 
and hotels, fine restaurants, nightclubs, bars, even a casino. 
People go to Kitzbiihel to ski but they also arrive in search 
of fun. It is a short search. 

An area that has produced such racers as Toni Sailer, 
Anderl Moltercr, Christian Pravda and Ernst Hintersecr 
hardly considers skiing a sideline, however. Almost 2,000 
feet lower than the village at the Arlbcrg Pass, Kitzbiihel is 
located in a natural snow pocket from which two major ski 
areas rise abruptly, one on either side of town. The ter- 
rain, although less demanding than that surrounding St. 
Anton, is infinitely more varied; a system of spurs and 
ridges branches down from Kitzbiihelcr Horn on the north 
and from the Hahnenkamm on the south, offering a choice 
of steep or gentle runs over sunny or shadowed slopes and 
trails. The upper slopes arc generally steep and open; the 
mid-slopes pass through wooded glades; the lower slopes 
tilt gently across meadowland to the valley floor. One long, 


winding run frequently covers all three types of terrain. 

Kitzbiihel's pride is the Hahnenkamm ski “circus,” a 
vast and, for the newcomer, often confusing network of ski 
runs and lifts ranging over, across and between half a dozen 
peaks and ridges with mispronounceable names: Steinberg- 
kogel, Blaufeldalm, Ehrenbachhohe, Streifalm, etc. But 
pronunciation is not so important as direction, and even if 
you happen to arrive in Kirchberg for lunch when you had 
an engagement in Jochberg it is not really so bad. A small 
boy will come arunning to help you take off your skis and, 
for 25^, provide you with a bus ride back into town. Wheth- 
er the little boys have any official connection with the bus 
lines no one has ever found out. 

For the Olympic visitor with unlimited time and no rea- 
son to become involved in the St. Anton-Kitzbuhel-Inns- 
bruck commuting rush, the post-Olympic dates are by far 
the more desirable for Austrian skiing. For one thing, the 
high season at both St. Anton and Kitzbiihel begins, con- 
veniently and coincidentally enough, one day after the of- 
ficial closing date of the Games, on February 10. In addi- 
tion, the new Axams-Lizum area will be open to the public 
once the races are completed, and skiers who have been to 
Squaw Valley will immediately notice a striking resemblance 
between these two widely separated Alpine competition 
areas: Pleissen and Hoadl, the latter site of the women's 
downhill race, are in the same shoulder-to-shoulder rela- 
tionship as Squaw Peak and KT-22; Birgitzkopfl, upon 
whose lower slopes the two slalom races will be held, is the 
Austrian equivalent of Little Papoose. Lizum, because of 
its proximity to Innsbruck, lacks the charming isolation of 
a Kitzbiihel or St. Anton, but then there is a certain fascina- 
tion about being able to go over the back side of Birgitz- 
kopfl and ski 18 miles directly into the downtown shopping 
area of a city of 100,000 people. 

Of the thousands of Americans who will visit the Tyrol 
next year there undoubtedly remains a handful with un- 
limited time and a yearning for little-known places well off 
the track. For these there is Obergurgl. 

Obergurgl has more to recommend it than isolation or 
even the name, which alone is quite good enough. Located 
just 55 miles from Innsbruck by a road that usually requires 
chains or four-wheel drive, Obergurgl is tucked into the 
highest extremity of the Otz Valley and at 6,266 feet takes 
pride in calling itself the highest Kirchdorf (village with 
a church) in all Europe. Obergurgl not only has a church, 
it has 22 glaciers surrounding it, and it is so cold that 
hardly anyone bothers to venture up there until the first 
of March. After that and on into the summer, the skiing 
is marvelous, the six lifts never crowded, the powder 
snow is deep and untracked, and prices remain low. Ober- 
gurgl is, in fact, like the rest of Austria: it gets better the 
farther you go. 

—Roy Terrell 

S chloss Kropfsberg, ruin of a 13th 
century castle , towers in the morn- 
ing mist that envelops the Inn Valley. 
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L ike festoons of dangling Christmas lights , 
skiers glide up a slope in Seefeld. The 
Austrian landscape is adorned by 120 chair lifts. 
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SAUERKRAUT AND CAVIAR 


getting there: As the map on the 
following pages shows, no ski area 
in the world is more easily acces- 
sible to so many people. Inns- 
bruck has been, for all of its 700- 
ycar history, a major crossroads 
of European travel. It is on the 
Orient Express route front Paris 
to Zurich to Vienna and Istanbul 
and the auto -route across the 
Brenner Pass front Italy to Mu- 
nich. Austrian Airlines flies direct- 
ly into Innsbruck from Vienna and 
Zurich, but as the airport is fre- 
quently weathered in, it is more 
sensible for the U.S. visitor to fly 
to Zurich or Munich and go up 
to Innsbruck by train or automo- 
bile. Round-trip economy air fare 
front New York to Zurich is 
$579.50, to Munich S587.IO. The 
various ski towns within the Tyrol 
arc connected by frequent trains 
and buses. St. Anton to the west, 
Kftzbuhcf to the cast arc both 
about 55 miles, or I Vi hours, front 
Innsbruck. At any time other than 
the time of the Olympics (Janu- 
ary 29-Fcbruary 9), when it will be 
a nuisance, a hired car, picked up 
in Munich (3 hours away) or Zu- 
rich (a 7-hour drive), is not a 
bad idea. A VW costs about S8 
per day, and the roads are as well 
tended in winter as those of New 
England. 

skiing there: Nowhere in the 
world is there such a concentra- 
tion of ski facilities. There arc 28 
cable cars or mountain railways 
and 284 other lifts— every village 
has its own ski hill. There arc 1 ,100 
ski instructors, and their rates are, 
by American standards, so reason- 
able that only the boldest skier 
would refuse to take advantage of 
them. Six days of ski school, 4 
hours per day, costs $8. Private 
instruction is S2 per hour or SI 2 
a day, but it is difficult in high 
season to book a private guide 
unless you arc an old Tyrol hand 
with good connections. You are 
expected to pay for your guide's 
lunch, lea and give him a small 
tip as well. Ski lift costs arc about 
half their U.S. equivalent — a hard 
day of skiing, using cable cars 


and chairs, at Kitzbiihcl or St. An- 
ton will average about S4. The 
season in the Tyrol lasts from be- 
fore Christmas until late spring. 
The snow generally lasts longer in 
the St. Anton-Arlberg area than in 
Innsbruck or Kitzbiihcl because of 
the difference in altitude. The even 
higher resort — 6,266 feet — of Ober- 
gurgl has shirtsleeve, lederhosen, 
corn-and-powdcr conditions into 
May. It is possible to rent metal 
skis and poles for SI. 20 per day. 
but not bools. It is no longer 
necessary to go through the un- 
comfortable subterfuge of wear- 
ing your ski boots aboard the 
plane. They are now included 
in the special rate for skis of only 
S7 on overseas flights. On week- 
ends in Kitzbiihcl and St. Anton, 
it is imperative to buy a time ticket 
for the cable car the night before. 
Otherwise you may wait an hour, 
even two. During the Olympics 
there w ill be plenty of skiing avail- 
able to Innsbruck visitors. After 
the Olympics everybody will want 
to try the Tyrol's newest ski area 
at Lizum, 18 miles from Innsbruck, 
built in a dramatic rock-walled 
cul-de-sac for the women's down- 
hill and the men’s and women's 

staying there: The Tyrolean 
bed-and-breakfast inn is one of 
the charms of the country. For 
as little as S2 per night, one is 
bedded in eiderdown comfort 
and given a breakfast of cofl'ec, 
rolls and jams (eggs and porridge 
are extra). From these cheerful 
beginnings, accommodations get 
plusher and more expensive — up 
to about S20 a day for top hotels, 
with meals and a private bath in- 
cluded. In most inns and hotels, it 
is obligatory to take full pension 
in ski season — and that means all 
three meals arc paid for. No mat- 
ter how good the dining room, this 
is a draw back in towns where there 
is a choice of restaurants full of 
zither twanging and good food. 
Everybody who skis eats lunch 
on the mountain — goulash soup, 
sausages — in the best of times on 
a sunny terrace. The hotels ci- 


ther give one a chit for lunch in 
the mountain restaurant or a box 
lunch — which is a bore. There are 
also mountaintop chalets, such as 
Kitzbiihcl's Hochbrunn and Igls’ 
Berghotel atop the Putscherkofel, 
but you are stranded when the lift 
stops at dark. Sec these w ith some- 
one you love. 

The Austrian Stale Tourist De- 
partment, 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, w ill send you a list 
of all accommodations in the Ty- 
rol, together with maps showing 
their locations, number of rooms 
and prices. It is then best to book 
by writing to the local tourist of- 
fice, or Verkehrsverein, stating 
your preferences. There arc 75,000 
beds listed in the Tyrol. No inn will 
be uncomfortable. Some will be 
extremely congenial. All rooms in 
Innsbruck, Secfeld and Igls are 
solidly booked for Olympic dates. 
But a special Ofympic housing 
office, Suidtischcs Verkehrsburo, 
Burggraben 3, Innsbruck, promises 
to find any wayfarer a room in a 
private house within an hour of the 
Games. Or you can commute by 
bus or train from St. Anton and 
Kitzbiihcl where rooms, though 
tight, can be found. Innsbruck has 
100,000 people and many hotels. 
The Tyrol and the Europa arc big, 
modern city hotels across from the 
railroad station. They have first- 
class dining rooms and will house 
Olympics officials during the 
Games. In Old Innsbruck, the 16th 
century Goldener Adler has re- 
modeled its interiors without de- 
stroying its ancient, Goethc-slept- 
hcrc charm. A skier visiting the 
Innsbruck area would do well to 
stay at the Mariabrunn, a short 
funicularrideup from Innsbruck to 
the Hungerburg plateau at the foot 
of the Hafelekar lift. On the oppo- 
site side of town, in Igls, the Golf- 
hotel Iglerhof is at the foot of 
the Paischerkofel lift. Both areas 
are very popular with British Ski 
Club members — known for their 
recognition of a ski bargain. Out- 
side Innsbruck at Secfeld, a thriv- 
ing tow n near the German border, 
there arc a number of posh estab- 


lishments, particularly favored by 
visitors from Munich. The Nordic 
Olympics events will be held in 
the vicinity, and there arc ice skat- 
ing and curling in the shadow of 
an onion-domed church. The Kar- 
wcndelhof here is one of the most 
luxurious hotels in the Tyrol, with 
baroque angels and antlers on ev- 
ery wall. Each bedroom has a bal- 
cony overlooking the town and 
mountains beyond. The food is 
excellent — house specialty, saddle 
of venison. In the new area at 
Lizum there is a new 200-bed ho- 
tel, The Olympic, at the base of 
the bowl, that could turn into one 
of the most popular places in the 
Tyrol, once the Olympics clear out. 
In Lech, a Breughel-like village on 
the other side of the Arlberg Pass 
from St. Anton, the Gasthof Post 
is a candy-pink and carvcd-wood 
hostelry favored by the Dutch roy- 
af family, fnsfde, it is aff chamois 
horns, badger skins and Gemiit- 
lichkelt. In Si. Christoph (see col- 
or), the dominant structure is the 
Hospiz, a cozy inn that dates 
originally to 1386. The original 
burned in 1957, but the new one is 
furnished with antiques that were 
saved from the old. There is a live- 
ly band for dancing and a lift that 
takes you up the Galzig from 
whence you can ski down to St. 
Anton. In St. Anton, the Post is 
headquarters for all social life — 
particularly at 5 o'clock when boy 
meets girl in the tea dance crush. 
There are 14 hotels and 98 inns 
in Kitzbiihcl. First choice of inter- 
national ski society for years has 
been the Goldener Greif, a gilded 
inn with a heated plunge off the 
lobby, Pucci shirts at the bar and the 
Tyrol's only gambling casino. It 
has a new rival for chic — the Post- 
kutsche, a most elegant small inn, 
each bedroom individually deco- 
rated with antiques and the best, 
and most expensive, restaurant be- 
tween Salzburg and Zurich. The 
Aga Khan stops here. The Guido 
Rcisch is a big hotel popular with 
young people who want to be 
where the action is — the tea dance 
at its Cafe Tenne starts at 5. The 
Grand, in its own park, is bigger 
but quieter. Toni Sailer and An- 
derl Moltcrcr both own comforta- 
ble pensions off the main street. 
eating: Skiers walking the vault- 
ed Gothic arcades of Innsbruck’s 
600-year-old inner city are struck 
by the steaming, spicy odors of 
sauerkraut and smoked pork cma- 


T he lights of Kitzbiihel glow on a February night, delineating 
its medieval church towers , its modern chalets. The lower 
slopes of the Hahnenkamm are illuminated for after-dinner skiing. 
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nating from the windows of the 
Srubeti that line the streets. Ty- 
rolean food is hearty fare, meant 
to stoke the mountain farmer in 
winter. The most characteristic 
dish, Bauernschmaus , or farmer’s 


delight, has all the solid Tyrole- 
an virtues piled on one plate — a 
sort of Austrian choiicroute gar- 
ni made of sauerkraut, smoked 
pork, sausages, boiled potatoes 
and Knodel, a fist-sized dumpling 


filled with bits of bacon. This is 
downed with tankards of good 
Tyrolean beer, such as Adambrau 
or Kundlbicr. There are strong 
Balkan influences from nearby 
Yugoslavia— dishes the Austrians 


call Spiess. These arc meats cooked 
on a spit, like shashlik, and served 
with curried rice. At the Altc Haus 
Delevo on Innsbruck’s Maria The- 
resienstrasse, one of the most pop- 
ular restaurants in the Tyrol, try 
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the Zigeunerspiess, or gypsy spit. 
From Switzerland, the ski areas 
have imported fondue bourgui- 
gnonne, and you will not find it 
served in a more delightful place 
than St. Anton’s Tannenhof, the 


best restaurant in the Arlberg. 
From Vienna comes Wiener- 
schnilzel and Backhendel, an Aus- 
trian version of Southern fried 
chicken. The most celebrated des- 
sert of the Tyrol is a subtle con- 


coction which actually comes from 
Salzburg— the Nockerln, a sugary 
egg souffle made mostly of Alpine 
air. There is nothing subtle about 
Tyrolean breads and cheeses — 
they both are crusty with char- 


acter: grauer Kdse, or gray 
cheese, is not considered edible un- 
til worms are visible. It is eaten 
with salt, pepper and vinegar. 
Innsbruck's best restaurant is not 
CONTINUED 
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continued 

in the guidebooks — it is the Schu- 
bcrtstube, an unpretentious place 
on the Anichstrasse. Erzcbcth, the 
cook, is a refugee from Budapest. 
Her tiroler Leber — calves* liver in 
thick gravy — served with a St. 
Magdalener Tramincr, the best of 
the South Tyrol (Italy) red wines, 
is guaranteed to make a Viennese 
forget his beloved Sachcr. Kitz- 
biihcl has a more international cli- 
entele and a more international 
cuisine. At Alt Wcin, for exam- 
ple, there arc specialties from 12 
different countries, including 
beefburgers and baked potatoes 
from the U.S., corned beef from 
England and paella from Spain. 
At the Goldencr Greif’s upstairs 
grill, the trout is caught daily from 
the Inn River, and the Alt Kitz- 
biihcl has a special beamed cellar 
downstairs for serving fondue 
bourguignonne. One of the best 
meals anywhere is at the Post- 
kutschc, where any “post coach” 
hitched outside is likely to be a 
Ferrari. It starts with Malossol 
caviar and iced vodka, progresses 
to fresh turtle soup and reaches its 


apotheosis with a superb steak, 
served with mushrooms and foie 
gras. There are French fried po- 
tatoes, salad greens from the Ital- 
ian south, pears flambe and a ca- 
rafe of excellent Burgundy — and 
the price is S9 per person. The sim- 
plest meal in the Tyrol is found 
at Krainer’s tiny sausage stand in 
front of the Goldcncs Dachl in 
Old Innsbruck. Here it is the cus- 
tom for Innsbruckers, after a win- 
ter’s evening in a Bierstube, to stop 
for a Weiss worst — a delicate white 
veal sausage — ora small red frank- 
furter with brown bread and mus- 
tard. They should taste so good at 
Yankee Stadium. 
shopping: The best shops are in 
Innsbruck and KitzbQhcl. Not 
surprisingly, Tyrolean hats and all 
the pins, feathers and brushes to 
decorate them, arc everywhere. A 
fine velour costs S6. In Innsbruck 
at Franz Schwanimcnhofer, you 
will find lederhosen and all sorts 
of other leather apparel. A man's 
fine lederhosen, with suspenders 
and the works, costs S22.50, but is 
meant to outlast the man. Tiroler 


Heimatwerk, Mcranerstrasse 2. 
Innsbruck, is a state-supported 
shop selling Tyrolean handicrafts. 
You will not find a better buy than 
their snowflake-patterned hand- 
knit sweaters, mittens and knieker 
socks. A cardigan, with silver but- 
tons, costs SI 6. You can order by 
mail. Kitzbiihel is the best place 
to buy skis, ski clothes and boots. 
The Kncissl factory is just over 
the way at Kufstcin, and a pair of 
White Stars costs SI 18. Examples 
of Kitzbiihel ski fashions arc 
found in the Sporting Look story 
on the following pages. The hand- 
knit sweater worn by Patricia 
Waller conies from Kitzbiihler 
Handstrickerci. It costs S3). Her 
stretch knickers arc made to or- 
der by Rcinalter for S22.50. The 
shrunken wool Walkjanker, which 
every visitor seems to buy, costs 
S 14.50 at Sport Aim. And the red 
loden cape, worn by Lys Lender, 
comes from Nagclc of Kitzbiihel. 
It costs SI9. Robert Kanzler has 
more than 100 colors of stretch 
fabrics from France, Switzerland 
and Austria. He takes two days 


to make the best-fitting stretch 
pants in Austria for S39. Match- 
ing stretch tops, popular new ski 
fashion for both men and women, 
cost S36. There are several excel- 
lent boot makers. Best known is 
Haderer. Write in advance for a 
measurement form, and get your 
final fitting after you arrive, other- 
wise it will take eight to 10 days. 
Their racing boot costs S66. their 
recreational boot, S44.50. 
after-skiing: From 5 to 7 there 
is always tea dancing, where you 
meet crowds of people you did not 
meet in class, in line or on the hill. 
After dinner, dancing moves to 
darker corners. In St. Anton, it is 
the Valluga Bar: in Innsbruck, it 
is the Stork — both with scarcely 
enough light to change records by. 
In Kitzbiihcl.it is the Alt Wcin— 
more space, no more light. The 
Olympics coincide with Fasching, 
the Teutonic pre-Lenten orgy of 
costume balls and parties. Do not 
be surprised at the masks, wigs and 
costumes you will sec barreling 
down the Hahnenkamm. 

— Fred R. Smith 


THE KITZBUHEL LOOK 


The Tyrol not only produces some of the world’s best sausages, it also makes some of the 
world’s best ski gear. Every village has a tailor cutting skin-tight pants out of rainbows of 
stretch; every farmhouse has a wife knitting hearts and flowers into sweaters and stockings. 
Kitzbiihel, where these pictures were taken, is the Tyrol’s fashion pacesetter. This season in 
the ski shops there is a run on red, a new popularity for stretch knickers, patterned knits and 

after-ski capes of bright loden. pj 

I - atricia Waller's stretch knickers and hand-knit car- 
digan are a modern ski version of the traditional Tyrolean 
costume worn by Kitzbiihel Village Blacksmith Josef Infeld. 

Photographs by Loomis Dean 
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C armen Cioffi and Red Devi / Her- I ys Lender, framed by a baroque 
mann Auer wear "Walkjanker" I— window of the Postkutsche inn, 

— -jackets borrowed from Tyroleans. is cloaked in a cape of scarlet loden. 
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HI just made a terrific 
discovery for all of us 
she-type skiers — no more 
dry, chapped lips with 


MEDICATED 

LIPSTICKS 

for the Outdoor Woman 99 
(i One for Ike purse , one for the pork) 

“You know how cold and wind ravage your 
lips. A balm of some kind is all right, yet 
you want to look your loveliest. Bonne Bell 
has found the answer with new, soothing 
medicated lipsticks. Just tuck the miniature 
in your parka, carry the regular size in 
your purse. Be your beautiful best.” 


Penny Pitou. Double Silver Medal winner, Winter 
Olympics, Squaw Valley, 1960. Her Penny Pitou Ski 
School is at Gunstock, Laconia, New Hampshire. 


One for the Purse 
One for the Parka 
BOTH $ I y 5 

for -L PLUS 7 


MEDICATED LIPSTICK 
contains healing Allan- 
toin, antiseptic hexach- 
lorophene and moist- 
urizing transdermine 
to soothe and prevent 
cracked, chapped lips. 
For where to buy, write 
Bonne Bell, Cleveland 
7. Ohio. 

Other Bonne Bell medi- 
cated cosmetics for 
the outdoor woman: 
Ten -0- Six Lotion and 
Cleansing Tissues, 
Moisture Lotion, Sure 
Tan Lotion, Cool-Gel. 


II 

GINGER BRIGHT 
PEACHY PENNY 

II 

PEACHY BONNE 
KEEN PINK 

II 


dogs/ Virginia Kraft 


The weaJtby, staid and thoroughly 
professional world of retriever trials 
is getting some surprises out West 



Casey and his Cougar run over California 


T his week on a pheasant-filled 30,000- 
acre ranch outside Sacramento some 
50-odd Labrador, Chesapeake and gold- 
en retrievers from all over the country 
are sniffling and snuffling through rice 
fields and jib corn. They arc not ordinary 
gundogs, however, nor is this an ordinary 
hunt. Indeed, these are the most ex- 
traordinary retrievers in the nation and, 
at the end of four days of grueling game 
tests, one of them will be crowned the 
1963 National Champion. 

Only a handful (about one in 200) of 
the more than 1 1.000 retrievers that run 
in registered field trials during the year 
are good enough to compete for this ti- 
tle. Those that do, represent an average 
investment for their owners of S20.000 
and four years of intensive training. One 
owner has raised 400-odd puppies in six 
years and qualified exactly one. John 
Olin, whose King Buck won the Nation- 


al twice, has sunk about 5750,000 in his 
dogs. Plainly, then, retriever trials arc 
for rich men and professional trainers. 
But if this is so. what are a jobless ama- 
teur like James Leslie Lawrence Casey 
and his black Labrador, Cougar's Rock- 
et, doing at the National? The answer 
is: scaring the pros and millionaires 
right out of their hunting boots. 

Until 10 years ago the man everyone 
calls just Casey would have had trouble 
telling a retriever from a pointer. A 60- 
ycar-old, 140-pound Bantam rooster of 
a man who looks as though he might 
break into a soft-shoe dance at the drop 
of a straw skimmer, Casey has an Irish 
face lit by bright blue eyes and crinkled 
with laugh marks. His thinning hair is 
slicked back from a part that is almost 
dead center, and his bow tie and tweeds 
are straight from the Roaring Twenties. 

"My legs were starting to give me trou- 


ble hunting,” says Casey of his entry 
into the retriever game. "Some fellow 
suggested 1 get a Labrador to do the leg- 
work for me. So I paid 550 hard cash 
for this black dog. and would you be- 
lieve it, he was going deaf and blind, 
but they took my money without saying 
a word.” 

Casey's investment was not a total 
loss. He bred the ailing animal (despite 
his infirmities, the animal's ancestry was 
impeccable — his father. Black Panther, 
won more field trial points than any 
other retriever in history) and got him- 
self a healthy pup for the stud fee. He 
then bought a book for 55.95 and began 
to train the pup. Obviously nobody 
could train a champion retriever from a 
book, but Casey didn't know that. So, 
in the tiny backyard of his frame bunga- 
low in Palo Alto, Calif., surrounded by 
apartment houses and city sounds, Casey, 
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THE 

SUPERB 


WORLD LEADER IN LUXURY CIGARS 


From Gold Label 's vast reserve of 
prime Cuban leaf come the choice 
long-leaf Havana filler and silky 
Havana wrapper of Barcelona-in- 
Cedar. Individually encased in cedar 
jackets, or bundle-packed in hand 
crafted cedar cabinets, this fine 
cigar’s superb mildness and satisfy- 
ing flavor will never tire your taste ! 

At fine tobacconists everywhere or write : 

GRADIAZ • ANNIS 
FACTORY NO. 1, TAMPA, FLA. 


DOGS < ( ,;i Hinted 

with book in hand and optimism in his 
heart, went to work. 

"But it wasn't like work," Casey re- 
calls, "because the dog and I both loved 
every minute of it. People used to say I 
trained by moonlight, headlight and 
flashlight, and I guess that's true. 1 
finally got up enough courage to enter 
that pup in a derby [puppy] trial when 
he was 10 months old. 1 took along the 
book and kept reading the part that said, 
‘Relax on the line." The dog did, but 1 
was shaking all over. There were 32 en- 
tries in that trial, and when we came in 
fourth I felt like we had won the whole 
thing. 

"Afterward this fellow in one of those 
Swiss mountain climber's hats came up 
to me and said, ‘1 don't know if you real- 
ize how good your dog is. My dog won 
third, and your dog was pushing mine. 
Mine happens to be the top derby dog 
in the country.' 

“From then on. the sport had me,” Ca- 
sey adds. “I used to think I liked duck 
hunting, but it was nothing like field 
trials. I live on coffee and cigarettes and 
I'm nervous as a cat at a trial, but it's a 
grand feeling to stand on that line.” 

Backyard prodigy 

Before he retired the dog last year, 
Casey's first backyard prodigy had man- 
aged to qualify for and run in both the 
1962 National Championship and the 
1962 National Amateur Championship. 
Since professional handlers generally 
dominate any trials they are allowed to 
take part in, separate trials for amateur 
handlers are held both nationally and lo- 
cally to give nonpros a chance. Casey’s 
dog earned enough winning points at 
both open and amateur trials to put the 
titles Field Trial Champion and Ama- 
teur Field Trial Champion before his 
name. He also sired a black pup named 
Cougar's Rocket who began breaking 
records almost before he was weaned. 

If Casey himself is an enigma to the 
old guard of the field trial set. his dog 
Cougar is even more so. In 1962, for ex- 
ample, Cougar was the eighth-ranking 
derby dog among 2,387 in the country 
and the top derby in California. He did 
not enter his first All-Age trial until last 
March, but by May he had an A.F.T.C. 
before his name. Only 30 dogs in the 
entire country earned these letters last 
year. By June, Cougar had qualified for 
and run in the 1963 National Amateur, 
by August he had qualified for the Na- 
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tional Championship as well as for next 
year's National Amateur, and by Sep- 
tember he had added F.T.C. to his Ama- 
teur title. Only 25 dogs were awarded 
this privilege last year. 

As if this were not enough. Cougar 
showed up this week at the 1963 Nation- 
al (where seven points and one first place 
are required to qualify) with a total of 
22 points and three firsts in registered 
trials this season. A few outstanding 
dogs have earned even more points than 
this in a single year, but what makes 
Casey's Cougar unique is that he did it 
while under 3 years old. In the retriever 
world this is comparable to winning a 
Fulbright Scholarship in kindergarten. 

At the National Amateur last June the 
average age of the 58 dogs that ran was 
6 years and 2 months. Cougar was all of 
2 years and 4 months at the time. Such 
precocity is so frustrating to so many 
trainers that one “well-meaning" mem- 
ber of the clique recently advised Casey 
to take Cougar out of competition for 
about a year. "You don't want to over- 
work that dog at his age," he explained 
in his kindly way. 

"Now isn't that a funny kind of ad- 
vice?" Casey says, scratching his head. 
“Why that Cougar is a bom ham. If we 
could afford it. we'd make every trial.” 

As it is, Casey and Cougar manage to 
make plenty of them. Crammed into a 
beat-up 1956 Buick along with an awe- 
inspiring collection of books, clothing, 
pots, pans, dog food, shotgun shells, old 
waders and assorted bottles of liniment, 
hair tonic, bourbon, rubbing alcohol and 
soft drinks, the pair would look utterly 
out of place among the shining new sta- 
tion wagons at most Nationals. But this 
year's National is different, and Casey 
and Company, if anything, arc part of 
the trend it represents. For the West has 
moved in on field trialing and remade 
the sport in that image. More and more 
professional handlers are finding them- 
selves competing at western trials against 
rank amateurs, and what is more, having 
a hard time of it. The legendary big 
names of the East and Midwest are find- 
ing their hottest (and most expensive) 
hopefuls soundly trounced by pet gun- 
dogs that in many cases have never even 
seen a professional trainer. And as west- 
ern competition gets tougher, members 
of the old guard arc beginning to sit up 
a little straighter on their shooting sticks 
to take a second look at some of the 
unknowns they would normally brush 
aside. What they are seeing at the Na- 
tional is Casey and his Cougar. end 



a salute to the 1964 Winter Olympics at Innsbruck 



Suisse Town Alpine-impirtd town coat of soft, supple, imported cor- 
duroy with luxurious collar of 80% "Orion" and 20% “ Darvan ” 
nylril. Warm, high-pile lining of "Orion."* About S45.00. 


Innsbruck -Comfortable knee-length wool coat with smart, warm-up 
collar of 80% "Orion" and 20% “ Darvan ” nylril. Attractive, light- 
weight pile lining of "Orion" * acrylic. About $45.00. 


ORLON puts you in championship form, ready for the 
Winter Olympics at Innsbruck. These smartly styled casual coats by 
Lakeland, the Suisse Town and the Innsbruck, are fashioned for 
the most fashion-conscious male. The reason? Burly, masculine linings 
of "Orion”* acrylic fiber. Linings so luxuriously soft and light, 
yet warm enough for the coldest days. 

Available in boys’ sizes at boys’ prices. 





Bid*. New York 
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Pimasheen Jag — Great lightweight, action coat of all weather Pimasheen Pimasheen Stadt — Weather-resistant Pimasheen treated with Du Pont 

— 65% “ Dacron ”* and 35% cotton treated with “ ZtPel * Warm “£c Pel." * Rugged tram coat has detachable hood and lining oj warm, 

DuPont nylon fleece lining. Automatic Wash V Wear. About $25.95. weightless pile oj “ Orion."* About $50.00. 


DACRON in two great action coats by Lakeland for the 
greatest sporting event of all . . . the Winter Olympics. Created for 
the sports-minded man, of the fabulous Pimasheen ... a blend 
of 65% "Dacron”* polyester fiber and 35% Pima cotton and finished 
with Du Pont "Ze Pel”* fabric fluoridizer. Quickly sheds water, 
grease and oily stains. "Dacron”* makes these coats rugged and 
wrinkle-resistant, and automatic Wash ’n’ Wear. 

•DuPont Reg. T M, , 



Lakeland Manufac 


during Co.. Sheboygan, WU.: Empire State Bldg . Nr* York 






Nordiok (left) Du Pont M)ion fitter jacket with Jt 
lining. About t49 35. Ski Lodge (right) Warm a< t 


it Nylon bp Trt 


tut S3235. Kitzbuhel ( ernttt ) Briggs cloth — all-wool mailtt 
is efuilted with” Dacron” * 88 FiberfiU . Tunnel hell. Concealed he 


with Heather Shearling collar and 
'Orion"* pile lined. About S39.95. 


What to wear where you land for that exhilarating Alpine Ski vacation is one of the handsomely styled 
Lakeland coats described above. And how to get there and enjoy the world’s most wonderful skiing in the world’s 
most beautiful Winterfun country is on Lufthansa German Airlines, direct to Munich — the gateway to the Alps. 
Incidentally, NOW is the time to make plans to attend the exciting ’64 Winter Olympics at nearby Innsbruck. 
Give us a call - or see your Travel Agent! 


LUFTHANSA 




GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 


A bold way to 
play a tough trap shot 



Many times in a tight tournament or a 
close match you will hit the ball into 
such an impossible lie that you just want 
to cry a little and walk back to the club- 
house. Please don't, because if this situa- 
tion can be considered a prelude to disas- 
ter, it can also be looked on as a rare 
opportunity. The successful execution of 
such a shot can provide the psychologi- 
cal thrust that will unsettle your oppo- 
nent or inspire you to a fast finish. One 
such lie occurs when your ball has rolled 
against the back edge of a trap in a way 
that makes it almost impossible to get 
the club head down into the ball. Ordi- 
narily, the safest move out of this mess 
would be to just chip the ball firmly to- 
ward the green. If your position in the 
match is one in which you must gamble, 
however, try this. Take as steady a stance 
as you can under the circumstances, 
choke up on the club quite a bit and open 
its face wide. On the backswing you will 
have to break your wrists very sharply to 
get the club head up past the lip of the 
trap, but also take it back well to the 
outside of the line to the hole. The down- 
swing will therefore be outside in, and 
should be made with a strong right hand. 
Try to make the right hand, in a sense, 
catch up with the left at impact. This 
will produce a combined cutting and 
scooping action that should get the ball 
up quickly, and maybe even near the cup. 

© 1943 Jock Nicklout, All ilghu rete'ved 


To ovoid the Up of the trap the club is swung 
back well lo ilie outside ( arrow above) and up 
sharply. The right hand controls the shot. 



FRANCIS GOLDEN 
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WATCH 

WHAT 

BLACK WATCH 
DOES 
FORA 
MAN 


Iff! 



BLACK WATCH 

The Man’s Fragrance 
Shave lotion *2“, cologne *3 plus tax 

By PRINCE MATCHABELLI 

Try a sample of Black Watch Shave 
l ) Lotion. Send 25£, your name and 
I I address to: Black Watch, Dept. 5 , 
LJ P. 0. Box 2712, New York 17, N.Y. 



|\ /I ilitary tactics and strategy are close- 
' ” * ly paralleled by many bridge situa- 
tions. But the good player, like the good 
general, has to decide whether it is more 
important to “git thar fuslest with the 
mostest” or to hold up long enough for 
the reserves to arrive. 

In the deal shown below, for exam- 
ple, it was essential for North-South to 
use one tactic in the bidding and an- 
other in the play. The declarer tossed 
away a bidding triumph by failing to 
let his reserves bear the first shock of 
the enemy attack. 

East and West had an excellent sacri- 
fice available at five hearts; they could 
not have been defeated more than 200 
points. Indeed, five hearts doubled might 
have proved a triumphant success. If 
North-South failed to lead diamonds 
quickly, East-West could drive out the 
club ace and make the contract. But 
West did not have anything like a sound 
overcall after the one-spade opening, 
and East could not take action after the 
bidding had reached a point that would 


Both sides 

NORTH 


vulnerable 

4 K 9 2 


South dealer 

y j o 

♦ Q 4 2 

4 10 9 6 4 3 


WEST 


EAST 

4 10 7 6 3 


4 8 

y K 10 6 3 2 


y A 9 8 7 4 

♦ 8 7 


♦ A 6 5 

4>K 5 

SOUTH 

4 A Q J 5 4 

y q 

4 K J 10 9 3 
4 A2 

4 Q J 8 7 


SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1 4 PASS 2 4 PASS 

4 4 PASS PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 3 of hearts 


commit his side to launching out at the 
three level. Fortune usually favors the 
heaviest artillery, and in bridge the spade 
suit provides the biggest guns. (This, by 
the way, is the reason a good player will 
shade the requirements a trifle if he can 
open the bidding with a spade.) 

With trump length, West opened his 
long suit even though this meant leading 
away from a king. East won with the 
heart ace and continued hearts; South 
ruffed and immediately his position be- 
came dangerous. He began to draw 
trumps but stopped after two leads when 
East showed out. Declarer shifted to dia- 
monds and would still have made his 
contract if East had grabbed the ace 
on the first lead of the suit. But East 
bided his time. When he won the sec- 
ond diamond lead, his partner com- 
pleted an echo showing a doubleton. 
East led a third diamond for West to 
ruff, and declarer still had to lose a 
club trick. 

It would have been worse for de- 
clarer if he had avoided the diamond 
ruff by drawing all of West’s trumps. 
When East got in with the ace of dia- 
monds. the defenders would have three 
good hearts, setting the contract two 
tricks. 

South threw away the contract by his 
haste to trump the heart continuation. 
He could have stalled for time to bring 
up his reserves without its costing him a 
thing. His club deuce was an inevitable 
loser, so he should have discarded it on 
the second heart lead. Then, if the oppo- 
nents continued to attack with hearts, 
declarer could accept the ruff in dummy, 
retaining the five-card trump length in 
his own hand. He could then afford 
to draw all four of West’s trumps and 
would have another trump left to con- 
trol the heart suit after he had surren- 
dered the lead to the diamond ace. end 
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A coo I place to sip a classic Daiquiri: the terrace of the Condado Beach Hotel, San Juan, Puerto Ri< 


How to make a classic Daiquiri in 30 seconds flat 
with dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


—a tip from the Daiquii 

rpHE DAIQUIRI in our photograph was 
X mixed by a professional in 30 sec- 
onds flat. Now, you can do the same thing 
—at home. Tonight. Here’s how. 

First, remember that a perfect Daiquiri 
must be really dry. That means just one 
tiling— use Puerto Rican rum. 

■‘Only Puerto Rican rums are distilled 
at high proof for maximum dryness,” say 
the experts. “Then they’re aged in oak. 
It’s the law in Puerto Rico.” 

Besides Puerto Rican rum you need 


i exports at Puerto Rico's grand old 

only one other thing to make a Daiquiri 
at home. You need Frozen Fresh Daiquiri 
Mix. It saves you the bother of squeezing 
limes. And its pure tropical lime juice 
heightens the true Daiquiri flavor. 

Now to make a professional Daiquiri, 
just follow this simple recipe. 

.'IB-second recipe: oz. Daiquiri Mix, 

1 1 i> oz. of white Puerto Rican rum. Shake 
with ice. Serve in chilled glass. NOTE: If 
Daiquiri Mix isn't available, use 5 /& oz. of 
fresh lime juice plus scant tsp. of sugar. 


Condado Reach Hotel. 





MORGAN-JONES does the towel for the 1964 Olympics 

If you go to the games, you’ll see same. But if you’re content to be just 
a stay-at-home sport, then be Olympic in spirit. Look for this thirsty, 
rugged, man-sized (25x50) terry at fine stores every- 
where. (And support the 1964 U. S. Olympic team!) 

1 * ' * 404 FIFTH AVFNIIF NFWVO0K I II hi V 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL / Gwilym S. Brown 


Out to win big in the city of Memphis 


The Memphis State Tigers, fed up with playing second fiddle to nearby Mississippi, have started to build their 
own victory tradition, aroused a host of ardent supporters and brought a new industry to the old home town 


“T“hc team had just stretched its un- 
* defeated streak to 16, shutting 
out an opponent for the fifth time this 
season, and now it sat glumly in the 
locker room. There were no heady words 
of victory from the coach, no happy 
shouts, no visiting well-wishers to pound 
the players’ backs. The Memphis Stale 
Tigers, 1 3-0 winners Saturday night over 
Chattanooga, were depressed, every last 
big, fast blue-chip one of them. 

At Memphis State it not only matters 
whether you win, but by how much. 
Once clawless, the Tigers have grown 
accustomed to mangling the likes ot 
Chattanooga. This year they have even 
stunned two former tormentors, third- 
ranked Mississippi with a 0-0 tie, and 
tough Mississippi State with a 17-10 
victory, and they now are looking for- 
ward to a major bowl bid. For Memphis 
State, formerly a teachers’ college but 
now a full-fledged university with an 
enrollment of 8,000, is suddenly — and 
not accidentally— quite major in college 
football circles. It got that way by build- 
ing as thoroughly as the third little pig — 
and it can attribute its fast rise to, oddly 
enough, basketball, the city of Memphis, 
Dr. Cecil C. Humphreys, the universi- 
ty president, and Coach Billy Murphy. 


Humphreys, a handsome, dark-haired 
Sports Illustrated Silver Anniversary 
All-America (1960) who oozes vigor 
from every pore, is an educational phe- 
nomenon, unlikely to be duplicated west 
of the Mississippi (except possibly in 
Hollywood) or north of Baltimore. He 
rose to his present academic eminence 
through roles as assistant football coach, 
head coach and then athletic director at 
the college he now rules. 

In 1957, when State’s highly ranked 
basketball team played in the National 
Invitational Tournament in New York, 
it caused considerable excitement, twice 
on network television, before losing to 
Bradley in the finals. The point was not 
lost on Memphis political, business and 
professional leaders, who for decades 
had chafed at the long sporting shadow 
cast by the University of Mississippi, 
70 miles south in Oxford (pop. 5,283). 
Memphis Mayor Edmund Orgill was so 
impressed that he leaped for the tele- 
phone as soon as the tournament was 
over and tied it up for two hours on a 
call to then Athletic Director Hum- 
phreys. Their conversation, in distilla- 
tion, went something like this: 

Orgill: Why can’t we have a foot- 
ball team that would do for the city what 


the basketball team did in New York? 

Humphreys: We could, but it would 
take time. 

Orgill: I’m in a hurry. How can I save 
time? 

Humphreys: Well, if we could step up 
our scholarship program. . . . 

Orgill: Consider it stepped up. 

The eventual result was the Educa- 
tional and Athletic Scholarship Pro- 
gram, an association of local men who 
contribute enough money to the school’s 
athletic council to pay for an additional 
25 to 30 full athletic scholarships a year 
(board, room, tuition, fees and $15 a 
month). This swells the overall total to 
85, small by Southeastern Conference 
standards but a good beginning. 

The next step, of course, was to hire 
a coach who would put these scholar- 
ships to the best use. State could hardly 
have made a more appropriate choice 
than Spook Murphy, a former all-SEC 
tailback at Mississippi State who had 
been an assistant coach for five years 
in Memphis before joining Murray War- 
math and following him to Minnesota. 
Murphy, now 42, is a wonderfully agile 
and persuasive recruiter who could sell 
combs to Mr. Clean. But even he was 
slightly appalled when he showed up for 

continued 
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Look what’s new in 

Duofold 

2-layer sports underwear! 



2-LAYER 

TURTLENECK TOPS 



Now you con hove your favorite 2-layer 
sports underwear two ways— with a spank- 
ing new Turtleneck Top or the crew neck. 
Either way it looks as good as it feels as 
good as it works. The soft, skinside cotton 
layer absorbs sweat— whisks it through on 
insulating air space to the outer layer of 
virgin wool blended with Nylon and cotton 
—evaporates it away from your skin. That 
means no freeze, no itch, no sweatl And 
they fit neat and trim even under ski stretch 
pants. In All-American i mm 

red, white and blue. 

Also for ladies and chil- ^ 

dren. At better stores 

everywhere. Duofold 

Inc . Mobowk. N Y In 

Co -ado. S Le- • j-d & HB 

Sons Ltd., Dundas, Ont. HBSZmXZZjHI 


college football cominutd 

spring practice and contemplated a 1958 
fall schedule that promised to provide 
Tiger skins for hearths at Ole Miss, Mis- 
sissippi State and Alabama. 

"I took a look at what I had to fight 
with and then who I had to fight,” re- 
calls Murphy, in his smooth, rolling 
southern voice, ‘‘and I knew 1 had to 
work fast. Ole Miss, Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee had the area's football talent all 
wrapped up," Murphy added, ‘‘so I 
knew I’d have to go out of state or 
give up.” 

Murphy was blessed with friends in 
all the right places. The end coach he 
had brought with him from Minnesota, 
Ray Malavasi, knew the New Jersey 
area. A fellow Marine from World War 
II days on Okinawa, Paul McKee, now 
end coach at Harvard, was coaching in 
Rome, N.Y. and would beat the bushes 
in New England. A comrade from V-12 
days at Duke. Bob Root, a high school 
coach in Pennsylvania, agreed to scan 
the rich Ohio-Pcnnsylvania breeding 
grounds. And Murphy himself took on 
the Chicago area. 

This year the Tigers opened the sea- 
son with 52 players from 14 states. Only 
16 of them come from Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas or Mississippi. No less than 24 
of Murphy's 31 linemen weigh over 200 
Pounds, 13 of these top 220 and nine 
weigh in excess of 230. With all this beef 
in the forward wall it is hardly surprising 
that Memphis State is the third most 
effective defensive team in the nation. 

‘‘1 try to sell prospective players on 
three things," Murphy says. ‘‘First, our 
academic program — that we are likely to 
have a course of study that they will 
want. Second, that we are a winning 
team and intend to stay that way. Third, 
that Memphis is a big city with some 
wonderful chances for employment aft- 
er graduation." 

All of Murphy's points are valid, none 
more so than the first. The academic 
standards are not so high that deserving 
athletes are denied entrance to Memphis 
State. Once enrolled, their course of 
study need not be too strenuous. In fact 
20 members of this year’s varsity major 
in physical education or industrial arts, 
the latter a college-level version of arts 
and crafts. 

‘‘1 probably would have gone to a Big 
Ten school,” says Chuck Brooks, a 6- 
foot-5, 240-pound end from Oak Park, 
111., “but I didn’t have the grades. Now 
1 like it fine down here.” 
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Dick Quast. a 6-foot-2, 238-pound 
tackle from Chicago who already has 
been drafted by the pros, transferred to 
Memphis State because he neglected to 
make the grades that would have kept 
him athletically eligible at Wake Forest. 

Not all the players came to Memphis 
because it was the only college they could 
get into. Harry Schuh, a 6-foot-3, 265- 
pound tackle from Feasterville, Pa., who 
received 60 college offers, enrolled at 
State because “they took the time to in- 
troduce me to the faculty in the indus- 
trial arts department.” Dave Casinclli of 
Follansbee, W. Va., a stumpy fullback 
who was too slow to get into any other 
school but who is now the nation’s third 
leading ground-gainer and third lead- 
ing scorer, came along on the shirtlails 
of high school chum Ralph Ciccarclli. 

If Memphis State’s academic stand- 
ardsseem modest when measured against 
those of other nationally ranked schools, 
they differ in no respect from those of 
any state school in the South. They may 
even be a little higher. 

“Last year we actually turned down 
500 applicants," says President Hum- 
phreys. “That doesn't exactly put us 
in a class with the Ivy League, but we 
wouldn’t be doing our job as a state col- 
lege if we accepted only the top 5%." 

Not affiliated with a conference, Mem- 
phis State is having difficulty lining up 
suitable opponents. Recently, Memphis 
started construction on a S3.7 million 
football stadium. It will be ready for the 
1965 season, and will seat 50,000. While 



looking ahead, Memphis State President 
Humphreys stands at site of city’s new stadium. 


this municipal investment puts the foot- 
ball team squarely on the spot, it will 
help develop a major schedule. 

It better had, or there will be an awful 
lot of angry folks downtown. In addi- 
tion to the Educational and Athletic 
Scholarship donors there are two rapid- 
ly growing booster clubs: the 425-mem- 
ber Tiger Club, Inc. which raises money 
for additional scholarships, and the 335- 


member Highland 100 which raisesfunds 
for recruiting and promotional purposes. 

“Let's not think of the Tiger foot- 
ball team as belonging to the universi- 
ty alone,” City Commissioner James 
Moore told a cheering crowd of High- 
land 100s at their weekly meeting prior 
to the Chattanooga game. “Let's think 
of it as a vital industry for the entire 
city of Memphis.” 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. USC (6-3) 

*• OREGON (6-3) 3. UTAH STATE (8-l( 

The path to the Rose Bowl became thornier; 
UCLA, of all teams, thrashed surprisingly 
submissive Washington 14-0 and suddenly 
found itself, with a sad 2-7 record, a candi- 
date to represent the Big Six at Pasadena. 
The Bruins, now 2-1 in the conference, can 
win the championship if they beat use (also 
2-1) and Washington (now 3-1) loses to 
Washington state Saturday. 

“Everything fell into place," chortled 
UCLA's happy Bill Barnes. It did indeed. 
Barnes stacked two linebackers in close to 
shut off Husky Fullback Junior Coffey, sent 
his monster linebacker in motion with the 
deep back and tightened up his pass defense. 
Barnes also had some new twitches in his 
offense — a flanker back and more passing 
than ever before. Drop-back Passer Steve 
Sindcll threw to Halfback Byron Nelson for 
a touchdown in the first half. Rollout Passer 
Larry Zeno threw to Nelson for another 
score in the second half. 

Washington's troubles are not over yet. 
Washington State, with Quarterback Dale 
Ford out of Coach Jim Sutherland’s dog- 
house at last, knocked off Stanford 32-15. 
USC, despite some expert faking and wrig- 
gling by Oregon State's elusive Vcrn Burke, 
who caught three touchdown passes from 
Gordon Queen, outlasted the Beavers 28-22. 

California and Utah, two teams with so- 
so records, indulged themselves in a so-so 
game in snowbound Salt Lake City. Utah's 
defense was softer, so Cal won 35-22. Bob 
Berry moved Oregon 75 yards in five plays, 
the last one a 29-yard pass to H. D. Murphy 
with 1 1 seconds to go, to overtake Indiana 
28-22. Terry Isaacson triggered air force’s 
new shotgun offense with 202 yards and 
scored twice as the Falcons clobbered New 
Mexico 30-8. UTAH state, the nation's total 
offense leader, gained 408 yards but also 
picked up 123 yards in penalties and barely 
beat New Mexico State 7-6. Arizona state. 
ineligible for the Western AC title, made 
certain that Wyoming would not win it ei- 
ther. The Sun Devils beat the Cowboys 35-6. 


the east 

THE TOP THREE: I. NAVV |8-l) 

2. PITT (7-1) 3. SYRACUSE 17-3) 

All season long PITT’S “new look” had titil- 
lated its boosters and distressed every op- 
ponent but Navy. But last Saturday, with 
Orange and Gator Bowl scouts looking on. 
Coach John Micheloscn went back to his 
old power game to beat Army 28-0. Half- 
back Paul Martha swept right end for 48 
yards and the first Panther touchdown. 
When the Cadets spread their defenses, the 
big Pitt line made the team's belly plays 
work. Quarterback Fred Mazurek broke in- 
side left end for 33 yards and a score, and 
Fullback Rick Leeson boomed up the mid- 
dle all day for 77 yards. Stymied Army, 
meanwhile, went to the shotgun and even 
threw 20 passes — most of them desperate. 
“No excuses,” said Coach Paul Dietzel. 
“We got whipped real good in the line.” 

PENN STATE. Pitt's next opponent, was 
less fearsome but convincing enough as it 
rested its wounded and still won easily, 
28-14, over Holy Cross. Syracuse had 
things even easier. No. 2 Quarterback Rich 
King threw three touchdown passes as the 
Orangemen thrashed Richmond 50-0. bos- 
ton college’s Jack Concannon ran and 
passed for 299 yards in a 30-21 win over 
Virginia, while Rutgers gave unbeaten Dela- 
ware a tussle, but lost anyway, 14-3. 

The Ivy League was ready for a last-week 
showdown. Princeton (5-1), an easy 27-7 
winner over Yale, can cinch the title next 
Saturday by defeating Dartmouth (4-2), 
whichsqucczcd past Cornell 12-7. harvard 
(4-1-1), after outscoring Brown 24-12, needs 
a victory over Yale and a Princeton loss to 
win. Columbia, out of the race, got its kicks 
from ubiquitous Archie Roberts. He com- 
pleted 12 out of 15 passes for 174 yards and 
three touchdowns, ran for 55 and another 
score as Penn went down 33-8. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. OKLAHOMA (7-1) 

2. MICHIGAN STATE (8-1-1) 3. NEBRASKA (8-1) 

With one week to go, the Big Ten race was 
down to two teams — Michigan state and 

continuei/ 
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Look what’s new in 

Duofold 

2-layer sports underwear! 



2-LAYER 

TURTLENECK TOPS 



Now you can have your favorite 2-layer 
sports underwear two ways— with a spank- 
ing new Turtleneck Top or the crew neck. 
Either way it looks as good as it feels as 
good as it works. The soft, skinside cotton 
layer absorbs sweat— whisks it through an 
insulating air space to the outer layer of 
virgin wool blended with Nylon and cotton 
—evaporates it away from your skin. That 
means no freeze, no itch, no sweatl And 
they fit neat and trim even under ski stretch 
pants. In All-American 

Also for ladies and chil- 
dren. At better stores 

everywhere. Duofold 
Inc., Mohawk, N.Y. In 
Conodo: Leonard & 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 



Illinois— and they will settle their differ- 
ences this week at East Lansing. Thanks to 
NORTHWESTERN. Ohio State was back 
among the also-rans. But Columbus fans, 83,- 
988 of them, could hardly believe their eyes. 
They saw the Wildcats, a passing team, 
running fullback draw plays and halfback 
traps while the Buckeyes threw passes with 
the regularity, if not the accuracy (12 for 
32), of a pro team. In the end, might pre- 
vailed over flight, as Northwestern won 1 7-8. 
How did a team as good as Northwestern 
lose four games? “They passed too damn 
much," snapped Woody Hayes. 

Michigan State pulled out a 12-7 decision 
over Notre Dame on Sherm Lewis' 85-yard 
touchdown sprint. Illinois played it real cozy 
against Wisconsin, turning Badger errors 
into scores to win 17-7. Gordon Tetcr's 88- 
yard kickoff return and Ron DiGravio's 
one-yard sneak gave purdue a 13-11 vic- 
tory over Minnesota, while MICHIGAN'S Mel 
Anthony and iowa's Gary Snook were in 
on all the touchdowns in a 21-21 tie. 

Oklahoma's Bud Wilkinson was saying 
before the game with Missouri, “Try to 
trick them and you’re likely to wind up 
losing." But Wilkinson did trick the Tigers, 
with a violent rush on Quarterback Gary 
Lane that turned his passing game into a 
nightmare. The Sooners won 13-3. Wilkin- 
son is sure to have more trickery ready when 
his team meets Nebraska Saturday for the 
Big Eight title and a trip to the Orange Bowl. 
Playing without ailing Dennis Claridgc, the 
Huskers took Oklahoma State 20-16. 

There was some small comfort for two 
other Big Eight teams. KANSAS expected 





Wonderful Daiquiris need a wonderful rum 


Daiquiris: The Derby. On-the-rocks. Dry. 


Don Q is wonderful rum. The difference between good rum and 
wonderful rum is a degree of smoothness that only complete quality 
control can provide. Don Q is the only Puerto Rican rum that con- 
trols every phase of the rum production process from the growing 
of the sugar cane right through to the sealing of the bottle. This 
complete quality control from sugar cane to bottle gives Don Q that 
extra degree of smoothness that separates wonderful rum from 
merely good rum. ■ Light and dry, Don Q makes Daiquiris and all 
other rum drinks taste better. Try Don Q in your next Daiquiri. ■ 
Light as a tropical breeze. 

THE FASTEST SELLING QUALITY RUM ON THE ISLAND 

DOnQ 

WHITE OR GOLD LABEL 

80 Proof. Schieffelin & Co,. New York 



THE BEST 


LINEMAN of the weeks Kentucky's big 
tackle, Herschcl Turner, had nine unassisted 
tackles as he personally threw Baylor backs 
for losses totaling 29 yards. Turner also 
blocked well to lead Wildcats to 19-7 upset. 

back of the week: Halfback Sherm 
Lewis scored both Michigan State touch- 
downs in a 12-7 win over Notre Dame. His 
second score represented the fifth time this 
year that he has run more than 80 yards. 


Colorado to key on Halfback Gale Sayers 
and it happened. But, while the Buffs were 
watching Sayers, the other Jayhawkers tore 
apart Colorado’s interior line for a 43-14 
victory. Kansas state, after 26 straight 
league losses, upset Iowa State 21-10. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MISSISSIPPI (7-O-t) 

3. AUBURN (7-1) », MEMPHIS STATE (8-0-1) 

The Mississippi state portion of the biggest 
crowd (48,000) ever to attend a game in Mis- 
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More and more people are discovering the difference between an ordinary fabric and a Klopman fabric. MCbKtbUK, for example, 
chooses Klopman 65% DACRON* POLYESTER and 35% COMBED COTTON poplin for this coat. Wind , snow, sleet and rain can't 
stop it from looking great. That's the difference Klopman weaves in. The sort of virtue you take for granted. Not us. It's our business. The Nordic 
Viking quilt-lined jacket with pile-lined hood in camel, tan, blue, taupe, olive and other great colors. Sizes 36 to 46 Reg., about $40. Long 
and giant sizes also available. At fine stores. Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., 450 Seventh Ave., New York 1. A division of Burlington Industries. 



Your pulse rate goes up whenever you see one of these? Relax— you're perfectly normal. 

There's nothing we enjoy more than watching someone take a close look at one of our GPs for the first time. The small, 
admiring shake of the head. The pursed lips of judicious approval. The sudden turn to a companion to share one's 
appreciation. All these we see, time and again. And, like a doting parent, we flush a little with pleased pride. We made 
that! we want to shout. It's a Grand Prix and it comes with a 306-bhp Trophy V-8 and easy chair bucket seats and a 
console and just take another look at those utterly clean and simple lines, we babble silently. A lot of people must 
hear ,us, though. There are GPs all over the place. PONTIAC GRAND PRIX Q^=5 -) J 



COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

sissippi dissolved in ecstasy when, with 85 
seconds left, Sonny Fisher's 17-yard pass to 
Tommy Inman broke a scoreless tie. Then 
LSU recovered an onsidc kickoff at its own 
49, and Billy Ezell passed four times. The 
last one went to End Doug Moreau for a 
touchdown, just 14 seconds before the gun. 
Said LSU Coach Charlie McClendon later, 
"I decided to go for the two points to win or 
to go home a loser." Ezell's pass was high, 
and McClendon went home a loser, 7-6. 

Each and every year Alabama's Bear 
Bryant begins the season by intimating dark- 
ly that his team would fare poorly against 
the local YMCA. Late in the season, well 
after ’Bama has ensconced itself high in na- 
tional rankings, Bryant admits that he was a 
mite pessimistic. What he never was pessi- 
mistic about in 1963 was Joe Namath, who 
with the aid of Halfback Benny Nelson's two 
touchdowns led the Tide to a much-needed 
27-1 1 win over Georgia Tech. Namath quar- 
terbacked so smart a game that, in Bryant's 
words, "they kept phoning from the press 
box to tell me not to call any plays.” 

auburn, 14-0 victor over Georgia, dem- 
onstrated early that its confidence had not 
been shattered by last week's upset loss. 
When Georgia was ruled offside as Woody 
Woodall kicked a 38-yard field goal, Au- 
burn snubbed the three points for a first 
down. Three plays later the Plainsmen scored 
a touchdown. Second-string Mississippi 
Quarterback Jim Weatherly completed 12 of 
17 passes for 154 yards and a touchdown in 
the first half, and Ole Miss coasted to a 20-0 
win over Tennessee. Vanderbilt and TU- 
lane both managed to continue their 
no-win policy by arranging a 10-10 tie. 

navy had to score every time it got the 
ball to lead Duke 31-25 at half time. "Then 
we started thinking about getting somebody 
stopped," said Coach Wayne Hardin. Navy 


stopped Duke, all right — seven times in na- 
val territory — and the Middies won 38-25 
when John Sai scored on a 93-yard run. 
north Carolina's Junior Edge outshone 
Miami's George Mira in a 27-16 win, FLO- 
RIDA state beat North Carolina State 
14-0, clemson downed Maryland 21-6 and 
wake forest finally broke its 18-game los- 
ing streak, edging South Carolina 20-19. 

THE southwest 

TNG TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS (O-O) 

2. BAYLOR (5-3) 3. RICE (5-3) 

Texas sophomore Tommy Stockton, sched- 
uled to start for the first time, was so nervous 
the night before the TCU game that he had 
to take a sleeping pill. With the first two 
fullbacks out with injuries, Stockton bore a 
lot of responsibility for continuation of 
Texas’ No. 1 ranking and he was scared to 
death. Came the game, Stockton carved out 
89 of Texas' 150 yards rushing and scored a 
touchdown in a 17-0 win. "We knew Carlisle 
was a good runner, and Ford, and Harris,” 
said chagrined TCU Coach Abe Martin. 
“But with Koy and Philipp out, we thought 
maybe their fullback wouldn't be. He was.” 

Also playing Texas, in reminiscence, was 
Baylor, which forgot to play KENTUCKY. 
Don Trull, the nation's leading passer, com- 
pleted 17 of 30 for 248 yards and a touch- 
down, but allowed three interceptions. One, 
run back 42 yards by Kentucky Halfback 
Darrell Cox, sent Baylor on its way to a 
19-7 defeat. 

Once Arkansas bobbled a kick, and once 
smu kicked only 13 yards. The Mustangs 
survived their mistake. Arkansas did not 
and got beaten 14-7. texas a&m’s Hank 
Foldberg suffered one of coaching's great 
horrors when he had the Aggies kick off 
to take advantage of a strong wind. Rice’s 
Gene Fleming raced the ball back 98 yards. 
Like SMU, A&M survived to upset Rice 
13-6. 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 


Michigan State over Illinois. Both yield 

grudgingly, but State makes fewer mistakes. 
Ohio State over Michigan. Woody Hayes's 
power game works against weaker foes. 
Oklahoma over Nebraska. But Only if the 
Sooners hold down Nebraska's Claridge. 
Missouri over Kansas. Jayhawkcr Sayers, 
however, can give Mizzou a hard time. 

Pitt over Penn state. Pitt’s versatile attack 
will exploit the Lions' tackle woes. 

Harvard over Yale. Both have a defense, 
but the Crimson goes forward, too. 
Princeton over Dartmouth. The Tigers are 
determined to win the Ivy League title. 
North Carolina over Duke. NC'S alert pass 
defenders will blunt Duke’s best weapon. 


Rice over tcu. After Texas, the Frogs are 
in for a letdown. Rice can win with passes. 

California over Stanford. Cal’s Morton will 
be able to escape the big Indian line. 

OTHER GAMES 

ARIZONA OVER NEW MEXICO 

AUBURN OVER FLORIDA STATE 
BAYLOR OVER SMU 
FLORIDA OVER MIAMI 
OREGON OVER OREGON STATE 
USC OVER UCLA 
UTAH STATE OVER UTAH 
WASHINGTON OVER WASH. ST. 

WISCONSIN OVER MINNESOTA 

LAST WEEK’S PREDICTIONS 

SEASON'S RECORDl 121-61-7 
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Nose guard 


Over 600 tiny “time pills” 
in each Contac® capsule guard 
against runny nose, stuffy 
nose— stop your sneezes all day 
or all night long. Get Contac 
— today’s largest-selling cold 
medication at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


0 MENLEY & JAMES LABORATORIES, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Proprietary Pharmaceuticals made to Ethical Standards 


/ William 
Leggett 



Martini time is 


“Light the lamp’’ with 

^ 1 

jj 

Lamplighter Gin. You’ll see 
martinis in a whole new light. 

m 

1 

It’s British dry! 

lan^ihur 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN, 100% GRAIN 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 
MCKESSON & ROBBINS. INC., N. Y. 

GMcK&R, 1963. 

am 
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fie has'- 


And you bet he’ll try 
it again. It's easy with 
America's No. 1 sled. 
Super steering. 2-tone 
color styling, grooved 
safety runners, chrome 
bumper, and deck of 
selected white ash. 


... the Sled with the Eagle 

Put your child on top 
of the world this winter 
with a Flexible Flyer® 
sled. 


FOR YEAR-ROUND FUN ON WHEELS 

FLEXY® RACER 

It's the sled with 
wheels for fast geta- 
ways. Steering handles 
also operate quick- 
stopping 2-wheel 
brakes. Perfect for 
bellyflopping or 
pumping. 




Manufactured by 

S. L. ALLEN & CO.. INC. 

5th & Glenwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Tlie first five weeks of the new profes- 
* sional basketball season were al- 
most exactly like the first five weeks of 
the professional basketball season last 
year. Almost, but not quite. The Boston 
Celtics once again have run away from 
everyone in the Eastern Division, and 
the Los Angeles Lakers have again 
stumbled through their first few games 
and then gotten back in stride. There 
are, however, several interesting trends 
that bear watching, and the first con- 
cerns the proud Celtics themselves. 

At the end of last week Boston's rec- 
ord was 11-1, approaching the finest 
start that any team has had in the 18 
years of the NBA. The best ever, natural- 
ly, also was accomplished by Boston, 
when the Celts won 14 of their first 15 
games in 1957 and easily went on to win 
their division. Boston usually gets ofT to 
a quick jump, and one big reason — 
though a lot of people refuse to believe 
it— is Arnold (Red) Auerbach. 

Call him “Whispering Red" Auerbach 
this year. He seems at peace with the 
world and the referees. When he sits on 
the bench he resembles a man in the 
cockpit of an iceboat, gliding across the 
lake with the wind at his back and warm 
joy visible ahead. After losing Bob Cousy 
to retirement, the Celtics were supposed 
to be ripe for the taking this year. This 
notion seemed confirmed when they lost 
five of their last six exhibition games. 
But Auerbach was playing his exhibitions 
as exhibitions, tearing his team apart 
and putting it back together, trying a 
sprocket here and a wing nut there. He 
got Willie Naulls from the San Francisco 
Warriors, and one day, after a hard 
workout, Willie sat on a bench, sucking 
on an orange, and told the world that he 
had “hustle scars.” Auerbach drilled and 
drilled his team. Before the season be- 
gan, he called for an intrasquad game, 
sat back with his whistle in his pocket 
and watched. “It was one of the greatest 
basketball games 1 have ever seen,” he 
says. It was also one of the roughest, and 
it ended in a huge melee of flung fists 
and loose elbows. Auerbach smiled. Ob- 
viously the Celtics themselves had heard 
continuously since last spring that with- 
out Cousy they would be in trouble, and 
this had grated. 

Tom Heinsohn, for years Cousy's 
roommate and best friend, explains it 
this way : ‘ 'Cooz was great, and we always 
looked to him — looked up to him, too. 
But guys like Bill Russell, Sam Jones. 


BASKETBALL 

/ 

The Year 
of the Knees 
in the NBA 

Baylor has trouble with both of 
his, and Lucas with one, so Los 
Angeles might lose in the West 
and Boston breeze in the East 


Frank Ramsey and all the rest wanted 
to prove that we could win without Cooz, 
and we dug in a little harder. But Red 
really pushed us.” 

Added incentive for Boston was the 
threat of a Cincinnati team that needed 
only a good big man up front to be a 
contender — and got a great one in Jerry 
Lucas. The second-place Royals, play- 
ing more early-season games than the 
Celtics to take quick advantage of Lucas' 
drawing power, got off to a bad start. 
Last week their record was 9-7 — but 10 
of their games had been with the Celtics, 
the surprisingly improved San Francisco 
Warriorsand the Los Angeles Lakers. The 
Royals have not yet fully adapted to 
Lucas, and Lucas has not yet adapted 
himself to the pro game. In addition. 
Jack Twyman broke his hand and, while 
he mends, the Royals lose 19.8 points a 
game from their attack. Jack McMahon, 
the new Royal coach, is still trying to 
discover how best to use the one-two 
punch of Lucas and Oscar Robertson 
against different teams, and he probably 
will not succeed until the Royals play 
around the league a few times. 

Meanwhile Lucas' presence has been a 
shot in the arm to the whole NBA. At- 
tendance in Cincinnati has more than 
doubled, and five of the eight top crowds 
so far were attracted by the Royals and 
Lucas. 

Although he still has some problems 
to solve, Lucas is third in the league in 
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rebounding, with an average of 17.0 per 
game. The two players ahead of him 
arc Bill Russell and Wilt Chamberlain. 
He is high in foul shooting (82%), has 
47 assists (remarkable for a front-court 
player), is llth in scoring (16.7 points 
per game) and second in shooting per- 
centage (.497). All those ahead of him 
in every department are veterans, most 
of them with at least three years' ex- 
perience. 

“There is no doubt about it," Lucas 
says. "I'm having trouble adjusting. 
When I was playing at Ohio State 1 al- 
ways had my back to the basket, and 
I was reluctant to look up. 1 could tell 
where I was and what my shooting an- 
gles were from the marks on the floor, 
but now I have to make myself look 
up and the marks are of no use to me 
anymore. But 1 enjoy the game more than 
I ever did before. You know that you 
are not going to win 80 games in this 
league. You do a thing wrong and you 
don’t have time to worry about it or 
let it prey on your mind. I don't have 
the strain of studies; in college I was 
under pressure all the time. It was a fun- 
ny kind of pressure, because we usual- 
ly had one game a week, maybe two, 
and it built up and built up during 
the week, and the closer it got to game 
time the more nervous I would get." 
Two things have particularly fascinated 
Lucas about the NBA: “I thought that 
the referees allowed more body con- 
tact than they actually do. And I'm 
amazed by the defense. I've made it a 
point to ask some of the veteran play- 
ers about it. They all agree that this year 
defense has become more important than 
ever before. Every team is tough." (A 
good example of this is the fact that the 
San Francisco Warriors, who scored un- 
der 100 points only nine times in 3(4 
games prior to this season, have been 
held to less than 100 six times in their 
first 13 games in 1963.) 

Lucas is having trouble with his right 
knee, as he sometimes did in college. The 
problem is tendonitis, and to strength- 
en the knee he built an exerciser in his 
basement made of weights, pulleys, ropes 
and two-by-fours. He sits in a chair and 
lifts the foot dozens of times. When he 
goes on the road he has no exerciser, so 
he takes a hotel wastebasket, fills it with 
phone books and other objects, winds a 
bandage around the basket and lifts it 
with his foot. “If I don't exercise it ev- 
ery two days it hurts,” he says. 


Actually, this seems to be the Year of 
the Knees in the NBA. Elgin Baylor, the 
superstar of the Lakers, has been handi- 
capped so badly by calcium flakes in 
both knees that he hobbles around des- 
perately and cannot rebound. “Since the 
season started,” says Laker Coach Fred 
Schaus, “1 haven't been able to talk to 
anybody about the club — only Baylor's 
knees. They hamper his jumping and he 
doesn't drive as much now as he once 
did, but when we get in trouble we go 
to him just the same. We just have to 
go along, day by day, game by game, 
and hope." 

Baylor's knees have been X-rayed 
nearly a hundred times, and there ap- 
pears to be nothing wrong organically. 
The pain is caused by three small bits 
of calcium above each kneecap. “It is 
possible," says Lou Mohs, the Laker 
general manager, "that they might dis- 
solve just through exercise.” An opera- 
tion to remove them would take Baylor 
out of action for about six weeks, and 
the Lakers need him, even at three- 
quarter strength. 

The secret of success 

Four of the Boston Celtics also have 
knee troubles — John Havlicek, Tom 
Hcinsohn, Bill Russell and Frank Ram- 
sey. Two others, Jim Loscutoff and 
Johnny McCarthy, have had their knees 
operated on for the removal of cartilage. 
Such injuries, while not as prevalent as 
they are in football, are caused by the fast 
starts and stops and rapid lateral and 
backward movements players are re- 
quired to make in basketball, to say 
nothing of the constant jumping. 

Auerbach refuses to discuss the meth- 
ods Boston uses in treating players. “I 
don’t want to give away any secrets,” he 
says. Buddy LeRoux, the Ceflic train- 
er, dismisses the new types of knee braces 
that come out every year. The best, he 
claims, is “the Duke Simpson." Years 
ago a trainer by that name traveled 
around the country and taught others 
how to tape knees. He charged them 
$25. It takes 30 to 40 minutes to apply 
a Simpson job, and it requires a roll 
and a half of tape. “It goes from about 
halfway up the calf to halfway up the 
thigh," says LeRoux. "If a player gets 
knocked down he has to roll over before 
he starts to get up. It's bothersome, but 
it works.” 

This looks like a big year for Duke 
Simpson, wherever he is. end 
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That’s my boy! 

Have you ever seen a more de- 
termined goalie in any league? 
This is my son, Jack, during pre- 
game warmup, and I caught the 
action with my Honeywell Pentax 
although I was sitting in the 
stands. How? With a 135mm tele- 
photo lens — one of the several in- 
terchangeable lenses which I’ve 
bought for my Pentax. 

Am I a professional photogra- 
pher? Heck, no — I’m just a guy 
with some active kids who wants 
to keep alive a few memories of 
their growing-up years. With my 
Honeywell Pentax, I get pictures 
instead of snapshots of a crowd 
with my kids buried in the middle. 
I believe you could do the same. 



The Honeywell Pentax Hla 35mm 
single-lens reflex camera costs just 
$169.50, complete with 55mm f/2 lens, 
fully -automatic diaphragm, and speeds 
to 1 /500 sec. See it at your dealer's, or 
write for free brochure to Jock Baillie 
(209), Honeywell, Denver, Colo. 80210. 

Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 





The East succumbs to a Western craze 

In Malaya a king shielded by an umbrella (above) turns golf into a daily rite, while in Japan 2 million 
novices are assailing more than 300 courses. Here is a report on the Orient's fastest-growing sport 


It is not exactly true that the only 
■ reason the Japanese are giving up the 
kimono is that you cannot swing a four- 
iron while wearing one. And it would be 
an exaggeration to say that the favorite 
dress in Malaya is Bermuda shorts be- 
cause that’s what the King wears every 
day when he goes out to his country club. 
But it is certainly a matter of fact that 
golf is influencing the Oriental mind as 
few things have done since Confucius 
first proclaimed his maxims 2,500 years 
ago — and pastel slacks in Tokyo and 
sport shorts in Kuala Lumpur are all a 
part of it. 

In Japan, businessmen by the dozens of 
thousands persecute themselves through 
endless hours of practice, in the knowl- 
edge that the golf course is the best place 
to catch a good customer. I n Kuala Lum- 
pur and Singapore, Malayan politicians 
who once believed that only mad dogs 
and Englishmen went out in the noonday 


sun now plod the fairways in hopes of 
bumping into the King or the prime min- 
ister. In Bangkok, Thai army officers 
just a couple of generations removed 
from the paddyfields are back in the 
rice looking for lost golf balls. In Hong 
Kong, Chinese merchants have clipped 
their mandarin fingernails to the quick 
to avoid punching holes in their soft, 
thin golf gloves. In short, golf has ar- 
rived in the Orient. 

Nowhere has the arrival been such a 
smash hit as in Japan, where golf has 
attained the level of folk sport. As of the 
last five years, this game, which once at- 
tracted no more than a few thousand 
rich patricians and politicians, has cap- 
tured the enthusiasm of more than 2 mil- 
lion people. In that same five years, the 
number of golf courses in Japan has 
jumped from 70 to more than 300 — a 
rate of four new golf courses a month in 
a nation where arable land is as precious 


as water in the Sahara. Elsewhere in the 
Orient there are something like four times 
as many golfers as there were a dozen 
years ago, and there are three to four 
times as many courses. Yet what is truly 
conspicuous in the smaller nations is the 
enormous prestige of golf. In Burma, 
Thailand, Malaysia, the Philippines and 
Hong Kong, a prince of business or poli- 
tics needs his golf the way an automobile 
needs an engine. Within the past year. 
President Diosdado Macapagal ot the 
Philippines was forced to take up the 
game because he was missing out on a 
lot of the important discussions when- 
ever heads of state gathered to consider 
thei r mutual problems. The man who gave 
him his first set of clubs wasTunku Abdul 
Rahman, the ex-prime minister of Ma- 
laya and now the prime minister of the 
new federation of Malaysia as well — 
which only goes to show what a man can 
accomplish on a golf course. 
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Among the Japanese, golf is not so 
much a game as an addiction. A friendly 
little Tokyo golf date begins about dawn 
and ends when most sensible people 
would be sipping a demitasse, yawning 
and thinking of bed. The Japanese start 
out at daybreak in the faint hope that 
they will be able to reach the golf course 
before heavy traffic clogs the roads. With 
luck, there is a chance of wolfing down 
breakfast at one of the close-in golf clubs 
by 8:30 and teeing off by 9. The tec-off 
does not, however, result in a speedup 
— Japanese have made a ritual art out of 
slow play. Probably because they need to 
compensate for the headlong pace at 
which they conduct the rest of their ac- 
tivities, they move across a golf course 
like somnambulists. Every shot is pre- 
ceded by a number of precise, methodical 
practice swings. They pause frequently 
at charming little teahouses, strategi- 
cally spotted around the course, where 
one of those paragons of femininity, a 
young Japanese girl, serves them refresh- 
ments along with a chilled and scented 
washcloth with which to mop their 
brows. They pause before playing each 
hole to study their scores and adjust their 
wagers, which arc usually negotiated in 
terms of chocolate bars, although the 
Japanese loathe sweets. With any luck 
and not too many lost balls, they may 
sit down to lunch by one or 1 :30 in the 
afternoon. 

The morning round is a mere overture. 
Having gone to so much trouble to get 
to the golf course, the Japanese have no 
inclination to settle for a mere 18 holes. 
After lunch there is another round, usu- 
ally with the bets doubled. Toward night- 
fall, the exhausted golfer trudges into 
the locker room, tosses his saturated 
clothes into a wicker basket and luxuri- 
ates in the most truly happy moment oi 
his day — the bath. A Japanese bath, 
properly administered, can make up for 
any hardship. 

Golf and business are so tightly inter- 
woven in . Japan that, as one American 
resident puts it, “the average business- 
man golfer doesn't even see his club 
chits." That is to say, the club bill goes 
straight to the office bookkeeper. There 
is one prestigious club just outside To- 
kyo that will not accept a member un- 
less he is either president or chairman 
of the board of a well-established firm. 
Yet once a man has joined a club — a pre- 


liminary to his golfing career that can 
cost him as much as SI 5,000 — the actual 
playing of the game is no more expensive 
than in the U.S. A set of the best Japa- 
nese clubs — four woods, nine irons and 
a putter — can be had for well under S200. 
This last economy is not much appreci- 
ated, however. No Japanese golfer with 
any respect for his own status would 
want to be caught in public with a set 
of madc-in-Japan sticks in his bag. It 
would be like going to a Madison Ave- 
nue lunch at “21” wearing a powder- 
blue suit. At the very least, one should 
own a set of imported Wilson, Spalding 
or MacGregor clubs. They will cost 
around S400 or S450, better than 33% 
above the U.S. price. If one wants to 
really put on the dog, he carries a set 


of Kenneth Smith clubs, for which he 
has paid S750. American visitors who 
arrive in Japan with a golf bag are of- 
ten startled to find their regular lug- 
gage ignored by a customs agent who, 
instead, scrutinizes their golf equipment 
as if the shaft of the sand wedge were 
packed with heroin. Golf-club smuggling 
has become a fine art among the Japa- 
nese because of the high duty on im- 
ported clubs. 

Much, but not nearly enough, has 
been written about the girl caddies in 
Japan. Without question they are the 
best thing that has happened to the game 
since the invention of the hickory shaft. 
Like most of their countrywomen, they 
are sturdy of limb, smiling and intensely 
eager to please. Any golfer would be 
continued 


japan's contribution to golf is the finely trained and carefully nurtured girl caddie, 
whose heartfelt concern for the fate of her employer is evidenced at every hook or slice. 



GOLF 



IMPORTED? 


Depends on which side of the 
ocean you’re on. At Innsbruck, 
Head Skis are imported. At 
Sun Valley, they’re not. Surpris- 
ingly, more skiers buy Heads in 
Europe than buy the best for- 
eign skis over here. 

On second thought, what's 
surprising about it? Head Skis 
have changed skiing everywhere 
in the world . . . made it easier to 
learn, easier to enjoy than wood 
skis ever did for fifty centuries 
B.H. (Before Heads). Their 
burnished black beauty hides 
the reason why . . . performance 
that is merely magical. 

Heads seem to adapt them- 
selves to both the skier and the 
snow. They float in powder, hold 
on ice, track like a missile, al- 


most turn themselves when you 
tell them to. They win confidence 
for the tyro, trophies for the pro, 
years of fun for all fanatics in 
between. 

If you want to import Heads, 
go to Europe. If you prefer to 
buy them duty-free, go to the 
finest ski shop in your area and 
ask for a pair of great skis. 

Olympic poster, anyone? 
For a full-size, full-color 
version of our new ski 
poster pictured here, mail 
50c to Head Ski Company, 
Inc., 42 W. Aylesbury Road, 
Timonium, Maryland, U.S.A. 
We'll send along definitive 
data on all Head Skis . . . 
Standard, Shortski, Deep 
Powder (each $98.50), Master ($119.50), 
Vector ($132.50), Competition ($142.50), 
Youngster’s Competition ($112.50). Plus 
poles ($24.50). Available only at author- 
ized, serious ski shops, the world over. 


a clod to show his disagreeable side in 
the presence of such company which 
may explain why the average Japanese 
golfer takes misfortune so cheerfully. 
You will often find him grinning happi- 
ly after hitting several miserable shots 
in succession, though it should also be 
remembered that the Japanese smile in 
the face of great tragedy, such as the 
death of a loved one. 

The competition for the services of 
these girl caddies is becoming more in- 
tense as the Japanese golf expansion con- 
tinues. In order to lure the young ladies 
from their provincial homes — and still 
meet the competition of other careers 
available to them, such as nightclub 
hostess — the golf clubs are establishing 
comfortable dormitories for the girls and 
filling their off hours with instruction in 
such womanly arts as flower arranging, 
sewing and tea serving. 

A king on the toe 

In other parts of Asia, golf is largely 
a British legacy, and as such it blends 
a decent amount of restraint with Asian 
enthusiasm. At the Selangor Golf Club 
in Kuala Lumpur, the capital of Malay- 
sia, one finds the typical metamorphosis 
from a casual British recreation to an 
Asian preoccupation. A day of golf 
now begins by the dawn's early light at 
the Selangor Club, largely because the 
Malayans want to finish before the worst 
of the midday heat. While the last gray 
remnants of night arc still hanging over 
the course, a black Cadillac limousine 
flying a small yellow ensign from the 
top purrs softly up to the clubhouse, and 
a husky little man bounds friskily out 
of the car. He is Yang di-Pertuan Agong, 
the elected king of Malaya. Moments 
later, a black Chrysler limousine with 
a personal standard flapping from the 
left fender deposits a tall, bespectacled 
and almost elderly man. This is the Tun- 
ku. Lesser officials, such as the deputy 
prime minister, other cabinet ministers 
and ambassadors park their own Cad- 
illacs, Rollses and Mercedes- Benzes 
in the parking lot. In a matter of minutes 
the Selangor Club is overflowing with 
important political and business figures, 
all dressed in shorts, chattering amiably 
and ready for the first tee. 

On the day of a tournament such as 
the Captain’s Cup, both of Selangor’s 
18-hole courses are alive with golfers as 
early as 7:30. To avoid any sticky mat- 
ters of protocol, the King’s foursome 
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tees off first at one course and the Tun- 
ku’s at the other. 

Although they yvant to win as much 
as any Miami Beach hustler, the Ma- 
layans feign a kind of casual detach- 
ment, something they doubtless learned 
from the British. "I'm playing against 
the King this morning,” said the Selan- 
gor Club president with a smile recent- 
ly. “He’s my enemy.” 

With the exception of the King, who 
is a competent left-hander playing to a 
14 handicap, most of these men are new 
to golf and show it. The craze did not be- 
gin in earnest in Malaya until 1959, 
when the Tunku discovered the charms 
of the game during a visit to New Zea- 
land and started hacking away soon 
after his return to K.L. The customary 
British club restrictions against Asian 
members had long since been lifted at 
Selangor. The more affluent members of 
Malayan, Indian and Chinese society 
joined the club by the hundreds. Before 
long the seldom-used polo field had to 
be converted into an additional 18-hole 
course to accommodate this crush of 
new goffers. 

The seventh son of the Sultan of Ke- 
dah’s sixth wife, the Tunku grew up 
in the British tradition, including a Cam- 
bridge education. In his younger days he 
was considered something of a playboy, 
taking 25 years to complete his law stud- 
ies, captaining the Kedah state soccer 
team and becoming a first-class tennis 
player. But in time he abandoned this 
casual life and entered politics, eventual- 
ly heading up the United Malay Na- 
tionalist party, which controlcd the Ma- 
layan House of Representatives. Now, 
at the age of 61, the Tunku is at the pin- 
nacle of political power and prestige, a 
kindly father image who enjoys tremen- 
dous personal popularity. When he took 
up golf he gave the game the same kind 
of impetus in Malaya that Dwight Ei- 
senhower gave it in the U.S. 

“I used to despise golf,” the Tunku 
explained recently. “Now the game de- 
spises me. But 1 like the friendliness of 
the game, the sociability. It makes it 
possible to get a couple of hours of notr 
too-strenuous exercise with your friends* 
You can even talk business, if it’s not 
too serious business.” 

In deference to his years and station, 
the Tunku is allowed to use one of the 
only two golf carts in Asia. (The other, 
which was shipped to Japan for the visit 
that President Eisenhower canceled in 
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1960. now sits idle and forgotten in 
some warehouse.) When the Tunku 
plays, a caddie walks beside him for the 
first few holes, carrying a set of U.S.- 
made MacGrcgorclubs, butastheTunku 
tires he drives the rest of the way in 
his cart and uses Australian-made 
Slazenger clubs, which arc permanently 
installed on a shelf in the back. “'I some- 
times get mixed up and forget which 
clubs I'm using.” the Tunku says with 
a big grin, but so far no one has had the 
temerity to challenge the prime minister 
on this absent-minded violation of the 
Rules of Golf. 

The King of Malaya takes his golf a 
good deal more seriously than the Tun- 
ku. frequently playing in both the early 
morning and the late afternoon, where- 
as once a day is enough for the prime 
minister. Like everyone else in Malaya, 
the King would not think of playing 
without a fairly hefty bet on the match, 
always expressed in chits for golf balls, 
which cost about 50 f apiece. When he 
has accumulated sufficient chits, the 
King will spend them in the Selangor 
golf shop, buying golf clubs for friends 
or numerous sets of cut-down and jun- 
ior-size clubs for the 13 children in his 
family. 

On an average day as many as 300 
rounds of golf will be played on Selan- 
gor's two courses —all of which threatens 
to make a rich man out of Len Boozer, 
the new Australian pro at the club. It 
is not just that his teaching hours and 
those of his young Australian assistant 
are filled from dawn to dusk; his big bo- 
nanza comes from the sale of equip- 
ment. Selangor members, particularly 
the wealthier Chinese, cannot resist buy- 
ing new clubs, and Boozer considers it 
a slow day when he does not sell at 
least four or five sets. 

"It has something to do with the dis- 
position of the golfers here," Boozer ex- 
plains. "You'll never see one of our mem- 
bers throw a club when they play badly, 
but they never believe a bad shot is their 
ow n fault. They're never wrong; it's the 
clubs that are wrong. Some of these peo- 
ple will buy three or four new sets of 
clubs a year." 

The fresh passion that is lavished on 
golf at K.L. is also the rule in such other 
Asian cities as Singapore. Manila. Bang- 
kok and Hong Kong, although, quite 
naturally, each place has its own engag- 
ing eccentricities. At the Royal Bangkok 
Sports Club the golf course meanders 
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through the infield of the racetrack and 
occasionally crosses the racing strip it- 
self, but golfers get used to the pounding 
hoofs and the roar of the punters. Like 
the rest of Bangkok, the golf course is 
laced with drainage canals called klongs, 
so every foursome hiresa klong caddie or 
two to dive after balls that fall in the 
water. At the Royal Hong Kong Golf 
Club at Fanling, newcomers are some- 
times distracted by herds of grazing cat- 
tle, since the club rents out the rough 
as pasturcland. 

Oriental deception 

Except for the two major courses at 
Singapore — the Royal Singapore and 
The Royal Island, where playing con- 
ditions and amenities are comparable to 
those at the better British and American 
clubs— Asian golf requires some abrupt 
adjustments for the Western golfer. The 
only grass that seems to thrive there 
has a tough, almost rubbery texture, and 
after a few years it develops a matty 
thickness. No matter how well a course 
may be groomed — and some of those in 
Japan, like the new 300 Club, arc the best- 


kept courses in the world — the fairways 
and greens do not lend themselves to 
the type of shot Americans consider the 
best. The ball sits up on the Asian grass 
as if it were a tuft of cotton, but the 
crisply struck iron shot tends to fly the 
ball, losing the backspin produced by 
having firm ground below. The greens, 
no matter how perfectly mowed, have a 
crusty quality, giving the ball too much 
speed when it is moving rapidly and then 
bringing it up short when it slows down. 
Pitching to these greens is yet another 
problem, for they refuse to grip the ball 
properly even when the shot has plenty 
of backspin. 

It is, of course, too soon for all this 
Asian enthusiasm to have produced a 
generation of promising Oriental play- 
ers. and it is still questionable whether 
such a generation will ever materialize. 
It is not a game that is ideally suited to 
the Oriental physique, with its relatively 
short arms and legs and small hands. 
One can scarcely foresee an Oriental 
powering the ball with the force of a 
Nicklaus or a Souchak. Yet there are 
those, including Cyril Horne, the pro at 


Royal Singapore, who insist that the next 
generation of Asians will be challenging 
the best golfers the West can produce 
at such major tournaments as the Mas- 
ters and U.S. Open. 

“They’ll never swing a club with the 
big, powerful arc of some of your Ameri- 
cans,” says Horne, himself a stocky little 
Yorkshireman, "but they make up for 
it in wrist snap. With a well-developed 
wrist snap you can get as much club- 
head speed as you can with that big 
American pivot, and you won't get the 
back trouble, either. 

"As for the short game,” Home goes 
on, "the Asians have it all over the West- 
erners because they have so much more 
patience. They’ll practice pitching and 
chipping and putting long after your 
Englishman or American gets so bored 
he can’t stand the sight of a golf club. 
I tell you, you give these people another 
generation, enough time for the young 
ones to grow up with golf clubs in their 
hands, and you will have a world cham- 
pion coming out of this part of the 
world. I can see it even now. These 
Asians love the game.” end 
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horse shows/ Alice Higgins 


It was more 
than your 
money’s worth 

The most successful National in 
25 years had too many horses 


\A/ th more horses than ever before — 
* * 700-odd were crammed into Mad- 
ison Square Garden’s limited quarters — 
and more spectators since before World 
War II admiring them in an efficient- 
ly run, on-schedule program, the New 
York National Horse Show’s 80th year 
was so good that one can only regret it 
was not better. 

The show's main trouble was not too 
little but too much. The overwhelming 
number of entries in certain classes — 
especially for working hunters and po- 
nies — reduced those events to utter bore- 
dom for spectators, and perhaps even for 
some participants. There were 83 entries, 
for example, in the junior working hunt- 
er stake (won by Californian Lindy Pat- 
rick with her mare No Commotion) and 
watching that number of horses jump 
the same fences over and over produced 
the cfTect insomniacs hope for when they 
count sheep. The solution for the Na- 
tional is to set qualifying conditions for 
these classes as well as for the equitation 
riders. This is the most expensive U.S. 
show for exhibitors, and others ofTcr 
more money in prizes. Nevertheless, the 
National will always draw the top horses 
because of its prestige. Eliminating lesser 
ones through stiff entry conditions would 
enhance and streamline the program. 

A minor matter, but an annoying one, 
is the inadequacy of the show’s public 
address system. Perhaps his many years 
as announcer have reduced Otis Trow- 
bridge to boredom; perhaps there is 
something wrong with his sound equip- 
ment: whatever the reason, his an- 
nouncements emerge as a mumble. A 
program is of some value in watching a 
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HORSE SHOWS continued 


horse show, but it is impossible for a 
spectator to follow the progress of indi- 
vidual classes without help from the an- 
nouncer. Trowbridge was strictly no help 
this year. 

Neither of these handicaps detracted 
from the show’s fine performances, par- 
ticularly in the open jumping. On the first 
night there were no less than seven jump- 
offs in the Imperial Puissance event, a 
final duel between the Colony Farms’ 
Jacksorbettcr and the Frank Imperatore 
Motor Company’s Grey Aero. These 
two had jumped off in the same event 
last year, with the Canadian-bred Jacks- 
orbetter victorious at 6 feet 10 inches. 
But the stone wall, at approximately 
the same height, stopped Jacksorbetter 
this time, and the decision was reversed. 
The effort, however, was costly for Grey 
Aero, who won no more classes during 
the next seven days, while Jacksorbetter 
consistently finished in the money. 

Jacksorbetter was leading in points 
for the championship when the final 
stake class began. But his stablemate, a 
green jumper named Untouchable, rid- 
den by the USET’s Kathy Kusncr, not 
only won the stake after two clean jump- 
offs but the championship title as well, 
edging Jacksorbetter into the reserve. 
So one owner, Colony, had jumpers in 
the two championship spots for the first 
time in some 30 years. 

Colony’s boss is 24-year-old Benny 
O'Meara, a cold-eyed young man from 
Brooklyn, who learned about horses in a 
local riding academy and was virtually 
unknown just two years ago. But with 
Jacksorbetter, a horse he got in trade 
from a fellow pro from Chicago, he 
started collecting championships all over 
the horse show map. Benny is constantly 
buying and selling horses and, unlike 
most professionals, he refuses to show 
for anyone else. “If I like a horse well 
enough to show him," he says, “I want 
to own him." At his New Jersey stables, 
named after a listing he saw in the phone 
book, horses come and go like autos on 
a used car lot, hardly traditional proce- 
dure in this sport. Benny's business has 
become so brisk that he has had to cut 
down on showing, but, even so, Jacks- 
orbetter earned enough points to be 
the 1963 reserve champion of the Profes- 
sional Horsemen’s Association. The ti- 
tle, awarded on the basis of points col- 
lected at shows throughout the year, was 
won by Uncle Max, a big gray gelding 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Shapiro 
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HORSE SHOWS continued 

and shown by their 17-year-old son Neal. 
Neal became the youngest and the first 
amateur rider to win this award. 

The junior riders, who make the show 
a truly national event because they must 
qualify at other shows to be eligible, 
came in their usual large numbers, and 
the four horsemanship classes, two for 
the saddle seat and two for the hunter 
seat, were closely and vigorously contest- 
ed. Kentucky-trained riders dominated 
the saddle seat events as Sue Ellen Mar- 
shall, a student of Louisville's Jim B. 
Robinson, won the “Good Hands" title 
and Randi Stuart, a Tulsa student of 
Mrs. Charles Crabtree of Simpsonville, 
Ky., carried off the medal award. Later 
in the week, when Randi was back in 
school, Helen Crabtree rode her Legal 
Tender to win the five-gaited grand 
championship stake for the second time. 
The hunter seat classes also were won by 
the ladies, the medal event by Stephanie 
Sleek of Long Island and the Maclay 
award by Wendy Mairs of Pasadena. 
Calif., whose sister Mary, the individual 
gold medal winner at this year's Pan 
American Games, won the same class 
three years ago. 

The international classes, usually the 
highlight of each performance, were al- 
most no contest this year. Germany's 
fine riders — Alwin Schockemoehle, Kurt 
Jarasinski and Hermann Schridde — won 
the team award with 125 points to 72 for 
the U.S. Though gratified by this and 
individual awards, the Germans were 
not happy. They had missed winning the 
“big” classes— the Nations Cup and the 
International Stake. Desperately short 
of stock as an equine virus took its toll, 
the Germans, who had seemed invinci- 
ble from the start, began faulting. The 
U.S. won three of the 1 1 events, all to- 
ward the week’s end, as Frank Chapot 
captured the Good Will Challenge Tro- 
phy with a thrilling speed ride on Manon 
and Bill Steinkraus won the Internation- 
al Stake with Sinjon. Steinkraus also 
saved the day in the Nations Cup by 
turning in three clean rounds to break a 
tic with Canada, as Tommy Gayford 
and Blue Beau went without a blue rib- 
bon for the first time in six years. Beau 
set a Garden record last year by clearing 
a 7-foot 1-inch stone wall. “I took the 
heart out of that old horse at that wall," 
said Gayford. “He's just not going to go 
that high again." end 
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X t is about this time of year, as in- 
stinct joins with hunting laws to 
tell me that my pursuit of pheasant and 
quest for grouse has ended for the sea- 
son, that I begin to truly savor this sport 
I enjoy so much. Winter turns me into 
an outdoorsman moved perforce in- 
doors My mind has a way of respond- 
ing to this situation by producing from 
who knows what recesses whole hosts of 
hunting recollections, vivid flashes of 
events so long gone that they should by 
all rights have vanished from my con- 
sciousness forever. Thus it happened the 
other evening that two names came to 
my mind almost in the same second: 
Littleghost and Lochamilton, the first a 
Sioux Indian, the second an Irish lord; 
the first a lean, proud man of fierce bear- 
ing, the second a bulging pompous fel- 
low whose nobility, I fear, stemmed 
more from his lineage than his heart. 
Why both at once? I wondered. And 
then with a pleased flush I realized the 
connection that my memory had so sur- 
prisingly made for me. These were the 


men, many years and thousands of miles 
apart, who saw me make the two most 
dramatic bird shots of my life. 

I remembered, too, a girl named lisa 
MacLeod. 

Wakpala, where my friend Ambrose 
Littleghost lives, is a Sioux Indian vil- 
lage on Standing Rock Reservation. The 
plains, torrid and dusty in summer and 
bitter and blizzardy in winter, roll down 
from the Rockies in western Montana 
to meet the Missouri near by. I spent 
several years there directing an Epis- 
copal Church mission school for Indian 
children. 

To the east from the river is a long, 
dreary reach of precarious grain-farm- 
ing land that should never have been 
put to the plow. The threat of drought 
exists every year. There is a stoiy told 
of an early settler who was earnestly 
plowing the baked gumbo. A Sioux, 
standing by and watching, chuckled ev- 
ery now and then. 

“What's funny?” the farmer finally 
asked. 



On the way to the river Littleghost would sit in the baggage rack of the 
car, looking like a misplaced Indian riding shotgun as he potted grouse that flushed ahead. 


“Got the wrong side up.” the Indian 
said. 

He was right; the land should have 
been left for grazing, but if that had 
been done there would never have been 
all that wonderful pheasant shooting. It 
is well known that South Dakota has 
the best pheasant hunting in the world. 
Why do these birds thrive in a climate 
that ranges from 115° in the summer to 
40 c below in the winter and in a locale 
where the wind is blasting most of the 
time? The answer seems to be that the 
soil of this country is impregnated with 
limestone that was ground up thousands 
of years ago by the last glacier, and the 
birds consume it along with their regu- 
lar diet of wheat and other seeds. This 
results in an egg with an unusually hard 
shell and a strong chick whose bones aye 
well fortified with calcium and whatever 
else pheasant bones should be fortified 
with. The adults are vigorous, durable, 
heavily feathered and larger than those 
found almost anywhere else. The males 
arc startlingly gorgeous. 

When the shooting season opens in 
October there is a strong concentration 
of hunters in the grainfields on the cast 
bank of the Missouri, across the river 
from the Standing Rock Reservation. 
Many birds soon find it prudent to take 
off for the opposite shore, where they are 
seldom shot at, for the Sioux have little 
interest in bird shooting. Deer hunting 
— that is something else again. Nearly 
every Sioux cabin will house a deer rifle. 
Things have not changed much since that 
day in early January 1805 when Lewis 
and Clark, camping on the Missouri in 
this very neighborhood, made an entry 
in their journal, "Pocapsahe also visited 
us and brought some meat on his wife’s 
back.” 

Because of this feeling for hunting, the 
Sioux always appreciate skillful shooting 
— even when the quarry is a bird. So 
what I did that marvelous day all too 
many years ago in front of my two In- 
dian friends, Ambrose Littleghost and 
his cousin, Chet Four Bear, could hard- 
ly have been better. 

We left the mission school by car. I 
had two Ithaca 12-gauge guns, and I 
gave one of them and a bag of shells to 
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Littleghost, a unique Indian in that he 
could handle a shotgun. He insisted on 
riding in the baggage rack atop the car, 
and before we had reached a long slope 
known as Mad Bear's he had potted a 
couple of sharp-tailed grouse. Ambrose 
loved to shoot from the top of the car as 
it bounced along the grassy plain, and 
he was very good at it. 

We then followed a cattle trail off the 
prairie and down into the section just 
below the old villages where Lewis and 
Clark had stayed with the Arikara In- 
dians. Along the margin of the Mis- 
souri at this point is a strip of woods a 
couple of hundred yards wide and about 
two miles long, a rough tangle of cot- 
tonwood, box elder, willow, grapevine 
and buffalo berry. Amid this confusion 
lived the pheasants that had sought ref- 
uge from the constant hunting across the 
river. They ran through the underbrush 
like rats in a granary. It is a scene I 
like to remember — a grand commotion 
of South Dakota pheasants and Am- 
brose Littleghost. 


JL never knew a finer hunting com- 
panion than Littleghost. In the first 
place, hunting was the one thing he real- 
ly cared about. I would put lovemaking 
and whisky in a tie for second place. He 
was a big fellow, short-necked, with a 
long torso, light on his legs, agile and 
graceful, a typical Sioux and probably 
a full blood. When we were hunting 
prairie grouse he could run up a butte 
and around the sides while I was puff- 
ing a few strides, and he would come 
back and say, "Nope,” or appear around 
a rock and beckon slowly and mys- 
teriously in that Indian way, a graceful 
sweep of the hand that says, “Come.” 
If you did not know better, it would 
make you think you were being told 
to go away. He had some burns on his 
dark face and part of an ear was miss- 
ing, the result of a fire in his boyhood. 
It made this friendly fellow look quite 
fierce. He could be fierce, too, if the 
situation required it. One night in the 
Gay Time tavern, over in the white 
man's East River town of Mobridge, 
someone made an unpleasant remark 


about his cousin, Ella Standing Bear, 
and soon half a dozen whites were piled 
up like cordwood on the saloon floor. 
Of course, Littleghost is wasted in our 
time, and I have often thought what a 
warrior, horse thief or woman stealer 
he would have made in those days not 
so long ago when the Sioux were taking 
the best scalps, horses and women from 
the Crows and Shoshones. 

We left the car and slid off the edge 
of the prairie into the thicket, where we 
were immediately waist-deep in the tan- 
gle. The sunlight dappled the forest floor 
with penetrating splashes of light. You 
could hear the birds scooting around, 
and now and then you got a glimpse of 
one running madly. Chet, with his deer 
rifle, moved over by the river. I was in 
the middle of the woods, and Ambrose 
hugged the crumbling prairie wall, oc- 
casionally climbing out of the thicket 
and well up the slope to peer down from 
the prairie into the dense woods ahead 
of him. 

We started slowly downriver, and aft- 
er forcing our way about 25 yards Little- 
ghost downed a hen, an easy find and 
an easy shot. The idea of not shooting 
a hen would be laughable to an Indian. 
Littleghost, standing above, saw me and 
spread his arms toward the woods, palms 
down, and wiggled his fingers. Lousy 
with pheasants, he was telling me. 

And then a hen rose 10 yards in front 
of me and took off to my left toward the 
river. As I raised my gun to fire at her a 
cock got up and screeched toward the 
prairie. 1 shot and the hen fell, but the 
rooster had now gotten considerable air 
between him and me. He was gaining al- 
titude fast and was getting behind some 
big trees. I had no clear shot at him, 
but 1 saw that he was going to have 
to fly into a big V in a large cotton- 
wood. I aimed at the right side of the 
V and fired just as the pheasant entered 
from the left. 1 had him. It was a little 
like shooting a bird in an Audubon 
print — a little bit. Both birds were splen- 
didly hit and fell straight down through 
the striped sunlight. Before they had 
landed in the brush, Chet and Ambrose 
were off thrashing through it like a 
couple of Airedales, and in a moment 
they came toward me from either side, 
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each holding a bird at arm's length in 
front of him with dignity and ceremony, 
and their splendid teeth glistened as 
they gave me proud, admiring smiles. 
(The Sioux do not smile much these 
days. There is nothing much to smile 
about.) 

"Wast6! Wast6!" ("Good! Good!") 
they said, and neither said how lucky I 
was. To a Sioux, if it is done, that is all 
there is to it. That is the measure of 
things. We shot a lot of birds that after- 
noon. It was a memorable day. You 
can understand why I think of Little- 
ghost, come shooting season. 


■ nd Lochamilton. Lord Loc- 
hamilton, that is. It began in August 
1939, a lonesome and bewildering time 
in my life when 1 was trying to avoid 
facing up to the unwelcome termina- 
tion of a marriage. That month found 
me digging up a “druid temple” outside 
Glasgow. I was working with a plump 
eccentric named Ludovic Mann, a 
senior partner of a large insurance 
company in Scotland and a man who 
devoted all the spare time he could find 
to archaeological investigations. 

When I first met this remarkable per- 
son 1 was merely wandering, keeping as 
far away from my Pennsylvania home 
as I could. 1 discovered him, silhouetted 
against a falling sun, scraping away at 
this early Bronze Age site. He had his 
City clothes on— derby, striped trou- 
sers, black coat, winged collar— and he 
looked down at his tape measure through 
a pince-nez held by a black ribbon. 

"Here, hold this," he said when he 
saw me. “Put your thumb there on the 
tape. That's right." 

He was uncovering spots on the hard 
surface of the ground, about the size 
of a large hand, with a small trowel. 
They were working out to be uniformly 
about two feet apart, and this seemed to 
please him. He grunted happily at each 
spot, and every time one appeared he 
made an entry in a dirty little notebook. 

We had been squatting like this for 
about 15 minutes when suddenly he 
peered at me through his gold rims. His 
face was about 18 inches from mine. 


‘‘Where did you come from?" he 
asked. 

“Pennsylvania,” I said, thumb still 
on the tape. 

"Splendid place,” he said. “Settled 
by Quakers. But we mustn't waste time, 
must we? Another 24 inches, please." 

I spent a couple of weeks squatting 
around like this. Sometimes I found my- 
self giving little talks on Bronze Age 
Man to the nosy and ignorant so that 
Mr. Mann did not have to disturb him- 
self from his arcane studies. 

Toward the end of August, Mr. Mann 
had to go down to London. It had to 
do with the forthcoming war. I went 
with him and found the city to be very 
nervous indeed. I called up one of my 
few friends there, Robert Graves the 
poet, and we met in a pub near Padding- 
ton. The pub talk was worried, and mat- 
ters were not improved when an Oxford 
Movement type strolled in preceded by 
a bifurcated leash to which were at- 
tached a fox and a foxhound. 

Two days later Mann and I went north 
again. Mann said it was hopeless; war 
was coming along, all right, and he would 
have to close down his dig, but for me 
not to sail home on the Atlwnia on 
Sunday night as I had planned but to 
go up to the strangely named island of 
Lewis with Harris, which is located in 
the Outer Hebrides. I would find some 
wonderful standing stones like Stone- 
henge there, he said. 1 remembered I had 
met a fine man on the ship coming over 
from the States named MacLeod who 
came from the town of Stornoway on 
that island. 1 decided to take Mr. Mann's 
advice and go up and look at his stand- 
ing stones and look up MacLeod, too, 
a fine storyteller with a touch of the 
eagle about his brow. 

So on Thursday I found myself on 
a MacBrayne steamer leaving Mallaig 
early in the morning and taking a north- 
east course up the Sound of Sleat. What 
a romantic coast: to the west were is- 
lands with such names as Eigg, Muck, 
Rum. Behind me were Mull, Tyree, Coll 
and Iona, St. Columba’s blessed island. 
Ahead was the Kyle of Lochalsh, where 
the Isle of Skye pinches against the Scot- 
tish mainland. We coasted up the Inner 
Sound, came out the north end near 
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Applecross and started a rough journey 
across The Minch toward Lewis and the 
fishing port of Stornoway. 

Walking around the reeling deck 
amidst the blown spray and the wild, 
wheeling birds, I encountered two wom- 
en standing in a protected place, and de- 
spite their heavy black veils I could sec 
that one was young — roseate and beauti- 
ful. The other appeared to be her mother. 

The young one, after we had talked 
a bit, said they were from Stornoway. 

“Do you know a young teacher there 
named MacLeod?” 1 asked. She smiled 
and turned to her mother and spoke 
in Gaelic. The elder woman answered 
quickly. 

“I am not being rude," the daughter 
said, “but my name is I Isa MacLeod. 
My father is a MacLeod. This is my 
mother, and before she was married her 
name was MacLeod, and so was her 
mother's before her.” 

“David was his name," I said, and I 
described him. 

“That is Davy Rubber Ear,” she said. 
“Didn’t he have a queer ear? He froze 
it once, ach! He’s a terrible serious man!” 

It was late in the evening but still light 
and rainy when we came to the Storno- 
way dock. 


■iLn the morning I awoke in my bed 
at the County Hotel, the bed that Mr. 
Duncan MacKenzie, the proprietor, had 
directed me to the night before after 
we had stayed up quite late drinking 
some lovely pot still white he void me 
some fine stories about poaching. After 
a breakfast of oatmeal and kippers I 
walked through the cobbled streets of 
Stornoway. The clouds were high and 
scuddy. Once in a while a small ball of 
wool rolled along the ground past my 
feet. 

“Harris tweed,” I thought, and soon 
passed some sheds where the looms were. 
Along the docks the low trawlers were 
tied in rows, and hopping among them 
were the tough-looking little fishermen 
with the blue turtleneck sweaters and 
the burned faces. They called in Gaelic 
to each other, yelling above the shriek- 
ing of the diving gulls. Out in the harbor 
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two seals were sporting. I walked to the 
Milbost Sands, a mile and a half or more, 
and sat on the beach, looking across 
the leaden waters toward the dark-green 
sheep meadows of the Eye Peninsula and 
the restless sea dashing up on the Tium- 
pan Head. I ran the small shells, no larg- 
er than a thumbnail, through my hands: 
I thought about the perplexing problem 
facing me across the ocean, and 1 won- 
dered what the war situation really was. 

After half an hour of this I tossed 
aside the shells and, full of doubt and 
irresolution, started back to Stornoway. 
Upon reaching the town I drifted into 
a dark little pub. After I had got myselt 
a pint and a couple of little cold mutton 
pics on which to make my lunch, 1 went 
to a table by the window. 


■ tall, hawk-faced man of mid- 
dle age in a rumpled, rust-colored tweed 
suit and a checked cap came over from 
the bar and joined me, unobtrusively 
and politely. His name was Murdoch, 
he explained, and he was a gillie, or 
gamekeeper, whose main job was to 
keep poachers off the land and streams 
of Lewi's Castle. The castle was leased 
by an Irish earl — Lord Lochamilton, I 
have chosen to call him here. It was 
easy to see that Murdoch had a poor 
opinion of his lordship. Murdoch had 
spotted me for a Yank, and what had 
drawn him to me was the fact that he 
had a brother living in Detroit who had 
once visited him, and he wanted to talk. 
I liked this forthright man with the 
seamed face, and I listened with pleasure 
as he told me about the salmon fishing 
in the River Creed, which of Lochamil- 
ton ’s lochs held the best Loch Levens, 
and when was the best time and place for 
the sea-run trout. He convinced me that 
tickling trout is really possible, and he 
described how to do it in some detail, 
using the table as a stream bank and 
reaching stealthily under its nether parts 
with a great horny hand. 

“Of course," he said, “you have to 
know where the fish live. I do. And you 
have to have great patience, especially 
when yer moovin’ yer hand gently up 
his belly to grasp him in the gills. I’d 


be verra proud to give yer a demoon- 
stration," he said generously, and I felt 
complimented. 

In the afternoon the sun came out and 
the swiftly moving clouds cast their run- 
ning shadows over gorse and moor; the 
blue-and-purple highlands of the Scot- 
tish mainland across The Minch seemed 
so close that you felt you could almost 
toss an apple over into Applecross. It 
was an exuberant and vital afternoon 
and it became more so when 1 turned a 
corner and met lisa rushing along, sweat- 
ered, in a short flannel skirt, and carry- 
ing under her arm a tennis racket. 

“Conic along," she said. “I’m playing 
tennis with the Sassenachs.” These were 
Englishmen in Stornoway to establish a 
navy mine-sweeping base. 

There was hardly anything I would 
rather have done, so I turned and we 
stepped right along up the cobble street 
between the rows of severe stone houses. 
At the top of the hill was the tennis club, 
simple, a single court with not enough 
room behind the base line. 

I met Commander Reggie Onslow and 
Lieutenants “Nobby” Clark, Jack Pierce 
and Jim Emery, all Sassenachs from 
London. They were warmhearted and in- 
terested to find a Yank on the island. 
They wanted me to play and offered me 
gear, but Onslow and I sat on the side 
line and girl-watched I Isa. It was worth 
it, for besides being the best player on 
the court she was a delightful, unself- 
conscious girl, a little on the large side, 
which gave a sense of weight in space 
to her movements, like one of those old- 
time ballerinas before the dancers got 
skinny. She had a modified voluptuous- 
ness, more Mediterranean than Hebri- 
dean, which 1 found attractive and most 
engaging. 

That night I went to a party at the 
house of Millicent MacLeod, who was 
lisa’s first cousin, and present were a 
comely lot of young persons, most of 
whom had been to a university in Scot- 
land: Edinburgh, Glasgow or St. An- 
drews. I was impressed with their fine 
looks and their gaiety and kindliness, 
not only to me but to each other. It was 
like something from long ago, from a 
more graceful time than that to which 
I was accustomed. 
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Wc danced to the squeeze box of Mur- 
do MacDonald and to records. I recall 
that I might have danced more with I Isa 
except that a fine-looking young doctor 
was attentive to her. So I danced mostly 
with Millicent. 

About midnight we went to David 
Tolmie’s tweed shop, a tradition, and 
pairing ofT, wc made ourselves comforta- 
ble among the bales and by the light of 
the peal fire, and wc had a doch-an-dor- 
ris, and I listened to them sing the won- 
derful sad island songs in Gaelic. They 
asked me to sing, and they liked very 
much Booker Red and Griderville Jail. 

They asked lisa to say a poem much 
beloved by all of them. She said it in a 
fine lilting voice that held us spellbound. 
It began: 

From the lone shelling of the misty 
island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart 
is Highland, 

And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


It was Millicent's head on my shoul- 
der, and we nuzzled gently, but my 
mind was on lisa. 

It was after 2 that 1 got back to the 
hotel. 1 was awakened what seemed to 
be only minutes later by the radio in the 
lounge downstairs, which was going full 
blast. I thought this curious, it being 
Sunday morning. I rang for some tea, 
and shortly a frightened girl with red 
hair brought it up to my room. 

“What’s the racket?” I asked. 

“We are at war, sir,” she replied. “It’s 
the Prime Minister explaining it all.” 

And when I got downstairs I found 
Commander Onslow and the Sassenachs 
listening gravely to the words of Mr. 
Chamberlain. In the midst of it all, in 
bounced a huge, nervous man in a fore- 
and-aft hat and a splendid suit of loud 
tweed, a shooting stick in one hand 
and an expensive shotgun in the other, a 
Purdey, I would assume. It was Lord 
Lochamilton. 

His popped eyes were rolling in his 
big red face, and he had obviously taken 
something to soothe his stomach because 


his mouth was rimmed with a faint white 
foam. 

“What the devil's going on here?” 
he demanded. 

"Shut up, Mibsy.” Onslow said to the 
lord in a rather irreverent way. "We are 
at war.” 

It was true all right, and the follow- 
ing morning when we learned that the 
Atheniu had been sunk the night before 
off the Irish coast with a loss of a hundred 
lives or more. I was very glad 1 had tak- 
en Mr. Mann's advice and come up to 
Stornoway. 

And so it was that 1 stayed up in that 
purple-and-blue, spray-speckled country 
amongst these warmhearted and gener- 
ous people for over a month, one of the 
happiest periods of my life. 

The vexing and vicious aspects of ex- 
istence were suspended for me. I shot 
grouse on the moors with Reggie and 
Nobby, played golf on a sheep-meadow 
course near the Milbost Sands and 
poached in some of Lochamilton ’s lochs 
with help and advice from Murdoch. He 
showed me how to tickle trout, but it 
badly scared meevery time I touched one. 

I would jump, and it would slide out of 
my hand in a flash. 

At night I went to parties that were 
full of hidden heartbreak for lads of 
the local Argyle and Sutherland High- 
landers who were leaving at 4 o'clock in 
the mornings, clanging down the cobbled 
streets in their iron-tipped boots. When 
they neared the dock the blood-chilling 
pipes would blast through the predawn. 
After brave and fearless farewells they 
would be gone across The Minch toward 
a future that led to Dunkirk. 

I saw much of I Isa. Once we went on 
a long bicycle ride, taking our lunch 
and resting below the sheltering rocks 
above the sheep meadows. Everyone said 
it was the most glorious autumn in mem- 
ory. I asked I Isa what her plans were for 
the future. She pointed off toward the 
Eye Peninsula, a green tongue with the 
sea's lacy edge around it. 

“You see those four old houses down 
in the end,” she replied, squinting her 
sea-green eyes against the sun and her 
shiny black hair flashing in the wind 
gusts. “Well, when I marry I want to live 
with my husband in that house farthest 



Ready to add their own exciting applause to the spectacular minute at hand. 
Ilsa and Millicent watch the line of hunters move slowly off through the Scottish marsh. 
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out and be as good a wife as a woman 
can be forever and ever. In the meantime, 
until you have to go to wherever you 
have to go, I would like to be your 
love.” 

Nearly every morning of this month. 
Lord Lochamilton came flapping into 
the hotel, frothing lightly at the mouth 
and asking unanswerable questions. He 
avoided me generally, except to turn a 
beastly scowl on me now and then be- 
cause Reggie had told him that I was a 
newspaper writer. In his younger days 
in London the press had given lots of 
space to his flamboyant life, such as the 
time he and some chums tried out the 
nonsinkable ocean-travel suit in a bath- 
tub in Claridge's and the water gushered 
its way down through the dining-room 
ceiling. 

One midmorning Lochamilton came 
in with a brace of beautiful salmon and 
some golden plover, a gift for Reggie 
and the Sassenachs. 

“Everybody come over to the castle 
this afternoon,” he flapped, and “we'll 
have a jolly good shoot.” He gave me 
a dirty look as if to say, “Of course, 
I don't mean you.” 

“What is it, Mibsy?” Reggie asked. 

"Snipe, lots of 'em, lots of ’em, and 
some ducks,” Lochamilton babbled. 

When it was time to go, Reggie insisted 
that I go along. I did reluctantly, only 
after Pierce and Emery had insisted, too. 
When we got to the broken marshland 
back of the castle, Reggie hung a bag of 
shells around my neck and Emery 
thrust a gun into my hands. Soon I was 
in line along with six others, heading 
toward the marshy ground. We had 
picked up Millicent and lisa, who walked 
behind, and their easy girlish laughter 
added much to the affair, so far as I was 
concerned. 

As we moved forward I realized that 
the worst thing imaginable had happened. 
1 was between Mibsy and Captain Cath- 
ers, the No. 1 navy man. He was a sol- 
emn, no-nonsense sea dog, and it was 
evident that here was a moment set up 
for me to do something superbly stupid. 

Down across the boggy land half a 
mile away, beaters were moving some 
ducks, which came downwind blasting 
over us at great speed. Lochamilton 
continued 
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UPSET 

STOMACH? 


If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be! 

When you have an upset 
stomach there's nothing 
quite like Alka-Seltzer. 

Alka-Seltzer contains a 
soothing stomach alkalizer, 
ready to go to work instantly 
to soothe and settle upset 
stomach. 

Headache, too? Alka- 
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tive pain-reliever, sodium 
acetylsalicylate, in a com- 
pletely dissolved solution. In 
the first ten minutes— when 
you really need it— the system 
quickly absorbs more of this 
Alka-Seltzer pain-reliever. 

Take two Alka-Seltzer tab- 
lets before bed and wake up 



DOUBLES 


knocked down two high ones — magnifi- 
cent shots. While this was going on, 
Murdoch was beating for snipe in front 
of us, and I saw one of those whirly 
birds get up in front of me, lopsided and 
corkscrewing off — very silly-looking. I 
raised Emery’s gun, tried to lead the 
creature (never do this, just bang at it), 
lost it, shut my eyes and fired. When I 
opened my eyes I heard Lochamilton 
say, “Sorry, old chap, didn’t quite get 
’em both.” Murdoch turned slowly and 
quietly said, “My lord, I beg to say that 
you are mistaken." He walked over to 
the edge of a path of gorse and reaching 
down, picked up two snipe: the one I 
had tried to lead and one I had never 
seen. It had flown into my shot pattern 
from the left. I had killed both birds with 
one barrel. Murdoch came toward me, 
arms outstretched, a snipe in each hand. 
He stopped in front of me, bowed with 
a warm dignity and placed the two birds 
at my feet. 

The other shooters put down their guns 
and applauded, “Well done! Well done'.’’ 

I was in a shambles of embarrassment. 
When I turned my head away it was al- 
most more than I could bear to see those 
two beautiful Highland girls applauding 
and cheering wildly, the wind skittering 
around their kilted knees and buffeting 
their locks. Ah, I Isa! Anyone who has 
ever seen a really beautiful woman look 
on a man with a pride in his accomplish- 
ment will know what I mean. Such a 
shot had never been heard of. Two ducks, 
two grouse, two plover, two pheasants, 
yes. But two snipe — never. 


^^k^^uring the few more days I was 
to be on the island, Lochamilton came 
for me every morning, heaping me with 
praise and glory and begging me to go 
with him. He thought I was marvelous 
because I had done what I did. Neither 
he nor anyone else ever suggested how 
lucky I was. I had raised the gun, I had 
pulled the trigger, and I had killed two 
snipe. It was a deed done— never mind 
how — and therefore it was worthy of 
praise. In this one and possibly only 
respect. Lord Lochamilton and Am- 
brose Littleghost had a lot in common. 


Well, a few days later we had a splen- 
did party. It was my farewell to them all. 
I had heard from the American con- 
sulate in Glasgow and had to sail home 
immediately. Things were starting to get 
hot. The Firth of Forth bridge had been 
bombed and the mighty Royal Oak had 
been sunk not too far from us up in 
the Scapa Flow. 

Proprietor MacKenzie and his wife 
helped me plan the party, and she cooked 
cakes and trifles for two days. Murdo 
MacDonald showed up with a four-man 
combo which was not very good but 
funny. However, MacKenzie had three 
whisky-filled pipers to play for the reels, 
and they were magnificent; and with 
lisa and the rest I danced many a fancy 
that I never danced before nor have 
since. Mibsy and his countess were 
there, friendly and talking unceasingly 
about the snipe. 

There were 20 couples, and we drank 
and ate and danced and laughed until 
the early morning. Then Scot and Sas- 
senach joined hands, made a circle and, 
placing me in the middle, sang in a very 
straightforward and dignified way their 
song of affection and goodby: 

Bonnie Charlie's noo awa' 

Safe across the friendly main; 

Many a heart would break in twa' 

Would ya noo come back again. 

A few of us went to old David’s tweed 
shop, sang a few last songs and had a 
last doch-an-dorris. The girl with her 
head on my shoulder was lisa. 

In the morning I took the little steam- 
er back across The Minch, the train from 
Oban to Glasgow, the old American 
Merchant back to New York, and the 
train down to Pennsylvania to my home 
that was not a home. 

Of those at my party, five young Sas- 
senach officers married five glorious 
Highland girls, lisa married a flying of- 
ficer from Lewis named Fergus Mac- 
Leod, who was killed in the Battle of 
Britain. I never did see Davy Rubber 
Ear, and I have never been back to look 
for him. But I understand there was long 
a legend in the Western Islands, and there 
still may be for all I know, about the 
Yank Who Could Shoot Two Snipe at 
One Go. end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the spor»» information of the week 


baseball WH1TEY FORD, the Yankees’ most 
valuable pitcher, will also lake over as the team's 
pitching coach in 1964 (he replaces Johnny Sain). 
Detroit traded Outfielder ROCKY COLAVITO 
and Pilcher Bob Anderson to Kansas City for 
Second Baseman JERRY LUMPE and two pitch- 
ers (Ed Rakow and Dave Wickcrsham). 


BASKETBALL —ST. LOUIS took over first place in 
the topsy-turvy Western Division by beating San 
Francisco Baltimore 115-111 anil Los An- 

geles 117 111. During the short streak Bob Pet- 
tit averaged 36 points a game and a rejuvenated 
Cliff Hagan 19 (against Baltimore Pettit scored 52 
points, the NBA high for the week). Before winning 
three straight the Hawks had dropped four in a row , 
following a six-game winning streak. LOS AN- 
GELES fell a game behind St. Louis by losing four 
games while winning only two. and SAN FRAN- 
CISCO slumped to a 7-7 record, two games behind, 
with three losses in five games. BOSTON (ll-l) 
boosted its Eastern Division lead to four games by 
defeating St. Louis 1 16-1 10. Los Angeles 114 
110 and New York 133-116. CINCINNATI (9-7). 

the Celtics' closest challenger, almost faded out 
of sight as it barely beat Baltimore 110-109 after 
two defeats. 


bowling- Second-year pro BILL HARDWICK. 
22. of San Mateo. Calif., averaged 110.7 a game to 
win the five-day. S60.000 PBA National Champion- 
ships in Garden City. N.Y. (see page J 6). 


boxing GREGORIO PERALTA of Argentina. 
South America's heavyweight champion, ran his un- 
beaten streak to 41 when he outsluggcd Wayne 
Thornton at Madison Square Garden to win a 10- 
round split decision. 

SANTE AMONTI. the Italian heavyweight cham- 
pion who has signed to fight Elovd Patterson in 
Sweden next January, look just 50 seconds to kayo 
Philadelphia's Don Warner in Rome. 


cross-country — At Wheaton (111.) College. 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE of Emporia won 
both the team and individual NCAA College Divi- 
sion titles, as JOHN CAMIEN broke the meet rec- 
ord with 19:17 for the four miles. In the Big fen 
championships at Illinois the home team’s ALLEN 
CARIUS covered the four-mile course in 19:39.4 
to keep the title he won last year. MICHIGAN 
STATE took the team title, however, for the 10th 
time in II years. KANSAS won the Central Colle- 
giate Conference championships in Chicago, but 
RICHARD. SCHRAMM from Miami (Ohio) Uni- 
versity finished first in 19:07.9. 


dog racing Fred Trevillion's SAIL AHEAD (SI 3) 
easily won the Phoenix (Ariz.) S50.000 Futurity, 
one of America's richest greyhound races. 


football -NFL: CHICAGO broke its first-place 
tie with Green Bay in the Western Division by easily 
defeating the Packers 16-7 (i« page 2/4). Roman 
Gabriel’s two long touchdown passes (41. 51 yards) 
to End Carroll Dale in the fourth quarter led LOS 
ANGELES to a 18-11 comc-from-beyind victory 
over Detroit. Earlier Gabriel had thrown a 66-yardcr 
to Dale for a TD. BALTIMORE edged Minne- 
sota 37-34 when Jimmy Orr caught a 13-yard TD 
pass from Johnny Unitas - his fourth scoring pass 
of the game. NEW YORK won its fifth straight 
by smothering San Francisco 48-14 and finally 
had the Eastern Division lead all to itself. As 
usual. Y. A. Tittle dominated the offense as he 
completed 16 passes for 184 yards and four touch- 
downs (three in the third quarter). Cleveland fell 
into a second-place tic with ST. LOUIS, losing to 
the Cardinals 20-14. The Browns scored on the sec- 
ond play of the game when Jimmy Brown ran 59 
yards for a touchdown, but after that it was all St. 
Louis — two Charley Johnson TD passes and two 
Jim Bakkcn field goals. Gary Ballman's 92-yard 
kickoff return for a touchdown late in the last quar- 
ter gave PITTSBURGH a 34-28 win over Washing- 
ton. The Redskins, who were losing 24-14 at the 
end of the third quarter, had just taken a one-point 
lead on Norm Snead's 2 1 -yard pass (23 lor 424 
yards overall) to rookie Pal Richter. DALLAS de- 
feated Philadelphia 27-20, as Don Meredith com- 
pleted 25 of 33 passes for 302 yards and two TDs. 
AFL: SAN DIEGO, led by Keith Lincoln’s 54-yard 
TD run and George Blair’s three field goals, sup- 
pressed Buffalo 23-13 and increased its Western Divi- 
sion lead to two games. KANSAS CITY Quarter- 
back Eddie Wilson, starting his first pro game, threw 
two TD passes and set up another with a 47-yard 
toss, but it was not enough, as Boston held the 
Chiefs to a 24 24 tic. NEW YORK squeezed by 
Denver 14-9 on two TD passes by Dick Wood, 
lowering the Broncos to the bottom of the West- 
ern Division. 

golf -''Never in my life have I putted so well." said 
Toronto's AL BALDING as he sniffed tanked oxy- 
gen and led all the way to win the 135.000-peso 
Mexican Open in Mexico City by six strokes, with 
a ninc-under-par 279. 

KATHY WHITWORTH of Jal. N. Mcx. won the 
final 1963 LPGA tournament, the Mary Mills In- 
vitational in Ocean Springs. Miss., to make it two 

ments. Her 52.325 first-prize money brought her 
year's earnings to S26.858. second to Mickey 
Wright's record S3 1, 269 for 1963. 

HARNESS racing -Norman Woolworth's POR- 
TERHOUSE ($10.40). guided by Earle Avery, sur- 
vived a closing rush by New Hat to win the 550.000 
American Trotting Classic by a head at Hollywood 
Park. Calif. 


hockey— CHICAGO went on a scoring spree and 
beat Boston 6—4, Montreal 5-2 and Toronto 6-0 
(Bobby Hull's first hat trick and Glenn Hall’s sec- 
ond shutout) to increase its NHL lead to eight 
points. TORONTO moved up to tie the Canadicns 
for second place by defeating the Rangers twice (5-4 
each time) and lying Montreal 2-2 to stretch ias 
unbeaten streak to five games — before losing to 
the Black Hawks. MONTREAL took only one game 
from Boston 3-2; NEW YORK beat the fading 
Red Wings 5-2 to break its seven-game losing streak ; 
and last-place BOSTON managed a l-l lie with 
Detroit between two losses. 

morse racing — Little M Farm's SUNRISE 
FLIGHT ($29.90). w ith Larry Adams up. came from 
behind to win the S87.000 Gallant Fox Handicap 
by a nose from B. Major at Aqueduct. 

HORSE SHOW -The WESTGERMAN EQUESTRI- 
AN TEAM took six of 1 1 events to win overall in- 
ternational jumping honors at the National in Mad- 
ison Square Garden (»ee page 92). 


MOTOR SPORTS GLENN (Fireball) ROBERTS 
had to stop for gas with only three laps to go in the 
$67,100 NASCAR race at the Augusta (Ga. (Speed- 
way. but he still finished first, a few seconds ahead 
of Dave MacDonald. 


soccer SANTOS OF BRAZIL defeated Milan 
of Italy in two out of three matches for the world 
soccer club championship. Milan won the first game 
4-2 on home ground, but when the teams moved to 
Rio dc Janeiro, more than 155.000 fans packed 
Maracana Stadium and cheered Santos to two con- 
secutive wins. 4-2 and 1-0. 


tennis— The U S. Davis Cup team, in a warmup 
for next month's matches, dominated the New 
South Wales Championships in Sydney, Australia. 
DENNIS RALSTON and CHUCK McKINLEY 
defeated their probable Challenge Round oppo- 
nents. Roy Emerson and Neale Fraser, 6 4. 6 2. 6-4 
in the men's doubles (the first victory by a United 
States team since 1932) while RALSTON beat 
Britain's Mike Sangstcr in the singles to become the 
first American titlcholder in 12 years. 

mileposts DIED: HEROLD (Muddy) RUEL, 
67. who spent over 40 years in major league baseball, 
of a heart attack in Palo Alto, Calif. He was an 
American League catcher for 19 seasons (retiring in 
1934 with a .276 lifetime BA), a coach for two teams, 
an assistant to the baseball commissioner, manager 
of the St. Louis Browns (1947). farm club director 
for both Cleveland and Detroit and the Tigers' gen- 
eral manager from 1954 to 1957. 

DIED: FESSENDEN SEAVER BLANCHARD. 
75. an author of yachting books and co-inventor of 
platform tennis (SI. Nov. 18), of a heart attack, in 
Cambridge. Mass. 
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FACES IN 



THE CROWD ■ 

MATT LOGSDON, Jl 

126-pound right guard 
and football captain at 
Lake Forest UU.\ Caui\- 
try Day School, led his 
team to its second con- 
secutive undefeated, un- 
tied and unscorcd-on 
season (14 games over- 
all). His brother Mark, 
a center, was last year’s 
captain. 



JOHN RENZ, 18, Of 
San Diego, the North 
American singles roller 
skating champion, won 
the men's singles title 
at the World Invita- 
tional Championships 
in Las Vegas. He de- 
feated Karlheinz Losch 
of West Germany, who 
had won the world title 
live years in a row. 



I ^ 
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BILL STRAUB, a 140- 
pound West Point first 
classman, won the Hcp- 
tagonal Games cross- 
country championship 
in the meet-record time 
of 25:29.7 on New 
York’s Van Cortlandt 
Park course. (Cornell’s 
Steve Machooka, who 
set the old record in 
1961, was third.) 



joe c. byars. a Tam- 
pa real estate developer 
who startled yachts- 
men last winter when he 
took both the South- 
ern Ocean Racing Cir- 
cuit and Florida Ocean 
Racing Association ti- 
tles in his newly bought 
yawl Doubloon, won 
the 120-milc Tampa- 
Fort Myers race. 



MOSES SOMUYIWA. 

Nigerian-born center 
forward for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois soccer 
club, became one of col- 
lege soccer's highest sin- 
gle-game scorers when 
he kicked six goals in 
a Midwestern Collegi- 
ate Conference match 
against the University 
of Chicago. 



LES ZIKES JR. of Chi- 
cago bowled the best 
28-gamc scries (5,519 — 
197 average) and won 
the men's all-events 
championship in the 
World Tournament in 
Mexico City. In com- 
petition with 18 other 
countries, the U.S. took 
seven of the eight tour- 
nament titles. 
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Some say that looks are everything 
. . . but skiers know better. Get the 
authentic look plus authentic fit with 
Franconia action-designed parkas 
treated with NORANE-W by CHARIOT 
TEXTILES.® Franconia also designs 
stretch ski pants, turtleneck jerseys 
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19 t h h ole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DISHING THE DIRT 

Sirs: 

How dare you accuse the New York Gi- 
ants of deliberately trying to beat up Jimmy 
Brown of the Cleveland Browns (A War on 
Ferocity, Nov. II)! No football player de- 
liberately goes out to injure another. Arc 
you some kind of a nut to publish such an 
outrageous story? 

Sol Liss 

Brooklyn 

Sirs: 

Walter Bingham's tirade against Jimmy 
Hill was most reprehensible. As one who 
saw the game and the game movies, I agree 
that Hill should be rebuked for his tempera- 
mental outburst and his forearm blow after 
the conclusion of the play. Nevertheless, 
Bingham’s implications and omissions trans- 
form the article from one which could have 
helped to one which does a great disservice 
to Hill, to pro football and to your usually 
accurate publication. 

Bingham fails to mention that Hill’s first 
jolt was a completely legal block; that the 
first stiff-arm Hill administered to Starr was 
legal: that Starr hit Hill simultaneously with 
the same type of blow; that after Starr was 
tackled he kicked Hill in the teeth and ribs, 
probably unintentionally; and that after the 
game, Starr, in his nationally syndicated 
column, exonerated Hill of all blame. 

I wish Mr. Bingham success in his war 
against violence in pro football, but I hope 
that in the future he will be more careful in 
choosing his weapons. 

Jim Goldfarb 

St. Louis 
Sirs: 

I for one have enjoyed watching the 
rough and tough play of pro football, the 
savage fighting play of the lines, the crisp 
tackles, the running of Jim Brown, the key- 
ing of Huff on Brown, etc. 

Now Walter Bingham comes along and 
wants to go to touch football. He should 
go to Harvard. They have a good tiddly- 
winks team there; that seems to be his sport. 

Don Streeter 

Westminster, Mass. 

Sirs: 

I believe your point against unnecessary 
roughness is well taken. It seems to me that 
deliberate fouling which results in injury 
should be penalized by more than the usual 
15 yards. I believe that a player who delib- 
erately fouls and injures another player, so 
that the latter is out of action for a period 
of time, should be suspended from playing 


for a period of time equal to the time lost 
by the injured player. The decision for such 
a penalty could be made by the commission- 
er of football in each of the professional 
leagues. 

Jacob Sirkin, M.D. 

Newark, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Fifteen yards, and possibly a game sus- 
pension for one man, is little enough to pay 
for removal of a Bart Starr or a Jimmy 
Brown. I suppose that fines can be paid by 
the club, but if a man knows that he is facing 
a season's suspension that may affect his 
own future livelihood, it might deter him 
from doing his coach's dirty work. 

Statements to the effect that, “The war 
against roughness is a continuing war,’’ 
from Commissioner Rozelle will do little. 
The only thing that w ill stop it is the realiza- 
tion by the individual players that if they 
hurt another man purposely, they are going 
to get hurt, too — in the pocketbook. 

Donald C. Hamilton 

Bryn Mawr. Pa. 

Sirs: 

I will be the first to agree that to insure 
the dignity and future of pro football the 
officials must crack down on roughness de- 
signed to really hurt an opposing player. 
However, football is a rough sport, and too 
much officiating is as bad as not enough. I 
wish you would remind the officials of both 
leagues that whistle-happy referees as well 
as dirty football players can ruin the game. 

Tom Lakin 

Reading, Ohio 

WHOOPEE! 

Sirs: 

Big Deal! So Elbert Joseph Coffman 
spent a weekend drinking and dashing about 
Texas so that he could see no less than four 
football games ( The Disciples of St. Dar- 
rell on a Wild Weekend, Nov. 1 1 ). 

I can just hear him now, pushing his 
patient wife to get things organized so that 
he could gel to the ball game on time; so 
that he could make all sorts of raucous re- 
marks at the ball game; so that he could rip 
off to the next city to catch a lot of beers 
and a few bleary-eyed glimpses of the op- 
posing teams — ad infinitum. Yuk! 

Please don't misunderstand me. I couldn’t 
care less if Big Joe got stoned from Friday 
through Sunday but, please, don't bother 
to tell me and 180 million other people 
about it. 

Fred W. Pulver Jr. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

continued 
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5 GREAT 
GIFT IDEAS 

(especially for 
people who’ll let you 
borrow them) 



The Book of American Skiing 

By 

Ezra Bowen 

J. B. Lippincott Company 301 pp. $17-50 
A panoramic view of the sport, replete with fascinat- 
ing details on people, places, and techniques. Large 
(8'/< x llVz), lavishly illustrated (more than 300 pho- 
tographs, some in color), and crisply written (by Si's 
Ezra Bowen), this book is destined to become the 
skier's favorite reading and most definitive reference 
—not just for this season, but for countless snows to 
come. 

The Game 

the Official Picture History 
of the National Football League 

By 

Tex Maule 

Random House 249 pp. $10.95 
There are 30 pages of full-color photographs in 
The Game, hundreds of dramatic black-and-white 
shots, three action-packed, fact-filled sections on 
The League, The Game, and The Clubs. It's a big 
book (874 x IIV4), a beautiful book, an authoritative 
book by Sports Illustrated's pro football expert. 
And it packs all the explosive force of pro football 
itself. 

The Origins of Angling 

By 

John McDonald 

and the editors of Sports Illustrated 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

273 pp. $10 

If you know an angler who is also a scholar, it's sim- 
ple to catch him and keep him. Just give him The 
Origins of Angling. Along with a wealth of other ma- 
terial lor the dedicated fisherman, it includes a new 
printing of the first published essay on sport fish- 
ing: Dame Juliana Berner's fine and famous medie- 
val manuscript, "The Treatise of Fishing with an 
Angle.” Here scholarship, chivalry and the tradition 
of sport combine to delight the eye, the mind and 
the fisherman's heart. 


SPORTS The American Scene 

Edited by 
Robert Smith 

McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc. 283 pp. $5.95 
There are 25 memorable stories in SPORTS, The 
American Scene — each of them taken from the pages 
of Sports Illustrated. Some, as you might expect, 
are eye-witness accounts of the record-breaking 
performances that have made sport history (Bobby 
Thomson's home run, Roger Bannister's four-min- 
ute mile, Bobby Jones's Grand Slam). But the side- 
lights are here as well as the highlights, in fascinat- 
ing detail. Together, these sharp-etched vignettes 
capture the essence of sport. 


SPORT Mirror of American Life 

By 

Robert H. Boyle 

Little. Brown and Company 271 pp. $6 
How and how much does sport influence our busi- 
ness life, our clothing styles, our language, our val- 
ues, our choice of heroes? More than perhaps any- 
one but Sports Illustrated and Robert Boyle has 
ever realized until this book appeared. It's a fasci- 
nating, perceptive and frequently funny study that 
sheds as much light on ourselves and our society as 
it does on the subject of sport. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is not the publish- 
er of these books, but we take a good deal 
of pride and pleasure in these latest works 
of some of our favorite writers. We think 
you will too. To buy any or all of them, just 
visit your local bookstore or write directly 
to the publishers named above. 
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Sirs: 

That big Texas weekend brought back 
pleasant memories for me. Everything was 
just as Dan Jenkins depicted it. TU-OU 
weekend must be the wildest weekend in 
the country, anytime, anywhere. The three 
games played in Dallas over the weekend 
added up to as much excitement as I have 
ever seen on the gridiron. I might add to the 
article by saying that the Oklahoma fans 
must have been wary of things to come, be- 
cause downtown Friday night I heard from 
only a handful of Sooner fans. The entire 
area was a boisterous "Hook 'em Horns." 

By the way. Nasty Jack doesn't have a 
whole lot on me. I hitchhiked the 800 miles 
from Peoria to Dallas in 23 hours and I'd do 
it over and over for a few more weekends 
like that one. 

Tim Russell 

Peoria. III. 

Sirs: 

How refreshing to see a story completely 
devoted to the fan. That Joe and Mary Sue 
Coffman can sit next to me and share my 
flask anytime. 

Bob Hoffman 

Montgomery City, Mo. 

NO ROOM AT THE TOP 

Sirs: 

Wc suppose a chap named Whitney Tow- 
er is entitled to a flight of fancy now and 
then, but not to such dizzy heights as he at- 
tained in his article. Move Over , Man o' War 
(Nov. 1 1 ). 

He bases his premise on faulty mathemat- 
ics: Man o' Warwon 20 races in 21 starts to 
average 95 f ,<- Kelso has won 31 races in 45 
starts to average 69 r ', . The amount of mon- 
ey a horse wins "is as chaff which the wind 
blows away," and being Horse of the Year 
for four years, great as it is, compares feebly 
with being Horse of the Century. 

There is no room on the top of Big Red's 
totem pole for the likes of Kelso, fine as he 
is; for Big Red will still be king when Kelso, 
Tom Fool, Armed, Citation, Whirlaway, 
Nashua, Native Dancer, Swaps, Gallant 
Fox, Equipoise, Exterminator, Alsab, War 
Admiral, Count Fleet, Round Table and 
Carry Back (a dead pigeon now) are all for- 
gotten. 

Man o' War, Jim Thorpe, Honus Wag- 
ner, Ty Cobb are not there to be beaten, 
but to serve as criteria for all other com- 
petitors. 

Herbert H. Cahoon 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

I'm glad someone has finally realized that 
Kelso is great, and that Man o' War isn’t all 
that great. 

Sarah Gates 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Many thanks for Rex Lardner’s excellent 
article on platform paddle tennis (h's Win- 
tertime, So Let's Play Tennis, Nov. 18). We 
have long wondered when Sports Illus- 
trated would “uncover” this wonderful 
game. It was well done, and the artistry of 
Eldridgc King shows he is a true devotee. 

It is too bad that your article could 
not have appeared a week sooner, for pad- 
dle tennis players everywhere were saddened 
by the death of the game's founder, Fessen- 
den Blanchard, at last weekend's Harvard- 
Princcton football game. Many aficionados 
are not only indebted to him for his efforts 
throughout his long and useful life in pro- 
moting paddle tennis, but also for his excel- 
lent books and articles on cruising and sail- 
ing. He was the true amateur sportsman. 

John Pickering Jr. 

Boston 

3-D POOL 

Sirs: 

I noted with interest your description of 
a three-dimensional game of pool in out- 
er space (Scorecard, Nov. II). Apparent- 
ly you didn’t take into account Newton's 
third law, which states, “For every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction.” 

What happens when the cue ball slams 
into the 35 ball “rack” and sends them fly- 
ing in all directions in the weightlessness 
of outer space? With no gravity to slow 
them down, the balls would carom off the 
walls, ceiling, floor, each other and the play- 
ers until the players, I fear, would be in pret- 
ty sad shape. 

It would be worse than throwing a golf 
ball against the wall in a tile bathroom, and I 
don’t think you'd want to try that to get 
your exercise. 

Robert E. Cain 

San Diego 

PLUPERFECT 

Sirs: 

The item in your November 4 Scorecard 
in which you refer to the five perfect bridge 
hands that have been dealt seemed to our 
group to have the ring of disbelief on your 
reporter's part. 

I've been dealing and shuffling cards a 
long time, and this is the first time such a 
thing has ever happened to any of our group, 
and I don’t expect it to ever happen again, 
but if it docs I'm going to let your magazine 
know about it immediately. 

When we reported our perfect bridge hand 
wc had no knowledge of the other hands ex- 
cept for a vague remembrance of the Kan- 
kakee hand, and we were under the impres- 
sion that theirs was a 13 spade hand. We've 
since learned that theirs was a perfect hand, 
too. We had no knowledge of the other 
hands that you report as having been dealt. 

Mrs. E. K. McIlrath 

Jacksonville 
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A Way to Learn Skiing’s 
Facts of Life 


The author, a past-50 adventurer who is not in the best condition, 
braves the indignities of trying a new sport by ANTHONY CARSON 


I ought to have known better. 1 was 54, 
* had just had pneumonia and bronchi- 
tis, had done no exercise for years — and 
I was now going to learn to ski. I'm a 
traveled man, mind you, and no hug- 
thc-hcarth. But 1 like my adventures to 
be leisurely, not overstrenuous. All I ask 
is a tall ship and a star to steer her by — 
but it’s nice to have somebody else do 
the steering. In skiing you can't do that: 
you have to put the damn things on and 
steer yourself. 

That's how 1 happened to be on a bus 
leaving the Munich airport for Kitzbii- 
hel, the Austrian resort. It was a huge 
bus, and there were only four of us in it. 
The driver was a beefy giant wearing a 
small, green Tyrolean hat covered with 
brooches, miniature ice picks, ski boots, 
skis, alpenstocks and toboggans. A ra- 
dio hiccuped yodeling songs. If you 
looked out of the window you couldn't 
see any snow, not a fleck of it. This was 
very reassuring. But soon we began 
climbing,, and there it was, baring its 
teeth on the jagged mountains. 

Wc arrived in Kitzbiihel, and when 1 
got out of the bus the first man I saw 
swung on crutches, six had bandages 


around their heads and a fair number 
limped. I entered a nearby bar and, avert- 
ing my eyes from the injured, sat down 
at a folksy tabic. A waitress appeared. 
“A large schnapps," I said. 

It was at dinner that 1 was first visited 
by the group skiing representative. Her 
name was Myrtle. She was really an at- 
tractive girl, but there was something 
very forceful about her, an air of hockey 
fields, gyms and relay races. 

“You report to the ski school on the 
nursery slopes at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing," said Myrtle. “Your instructor's 
name is Hans Schumacher." 

The next morning at 10 o'clock I re- 
ported to the nursery slopes, a quarter 
of a mile uphill from the hotel. I had 
been provided wivh enormous ski boors 
and a pair of jet-black fiber-glass skis. 
I wore gloves and thick yellow socks. 
The boots were attached to the skis, and 
I carried the whole contraption on my 
shoulder, staggering. There were masses 
of gay. confident people grouped togeth- 
er under various name-bearing stand- 
ards. and among these I managed to find 
Hans Schumacher. 

“Good morning," said Schumacher. 
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there’s 

excitement 

in 

Brcckenridqt. 

COLORADO • ' 


You feel it, talk about it, enjoy it, high in the 
capital of Ski Country, USA-with 12 exciting 
miles of freshly-groomed slopes, trails, deep 
powder runs! Novice to expert. World-famous ski 
instructors. Relaxation? Heated swimming pool, 
bowling, skating. Wide choice of exciting night- 
life, elegant dining, colorful entertainment— 
amid the informal atmosphere of this historic 
Colorado gold-town turned all-year sports resort! 
For top excitement, make alpine-styled Brecken- 
ridge Inn headquarters to ski this and 3 other 
major areas within 30 miles. Mail coupon today! 


Facts of Ski Life cwummi 




Set 'em up 


Mow ’em down 


Whisk off those morning whiskers cleanly, comfortably. Remington 
Electric Pre/Shave does double duty. Sets up your beard, while 
it soothes your face. Also lubricates so cutters glide nice and 
easy. Save face... and money too. Only $1.00. 

Who knows enough about electric shaving to make a great 
product like this? Remington. Who else? 


shaking me by the hand. “You are a 
debutant?" 

“A what?” I said gruffly, inclined 
to be insulted. There is no way to pro- 
nounce that word to make its gender 
clear. 

"A beginner,” he explained. 

“Certainly,” I said. 

“Very good. Then you stay with me.” 

He was an elderly, thin man with a 
ruddy face pickled by ages of snow. He 
affixed my skis and I grappled with my 
ski sticks, then made a few motions and 
found the skis moving rapidly in vari- 
ous directions. They had a life of their 
own. I performed some impossible dia- 
gram and fell. 

“You must change those skis at once,” 
said Herr Schumacher. “They’re racing 
skis. For champions.” He sounded ever 
so slightly satirical. 

He helped me to my feet and got us 
all in line, and we did a few exercises, 
shuffling sideways, doing herringbones 
until, quite suddenly and dramatically, 
we were actually gliding down a slope. 
After a few seconds I developed a terrif- 
ic momentum, desperately adopted the 
sort of posture I had seen in ski photo- 
graphs and hissed toward the bottom 
of the hill. “Look at that man,” shout- 
ed our instructor. “So elegant and swift. 
Now stop.” 

I was approaching a fence. The in- 
structor was close behind me. Everything 
was panic. "Stop being elegant," shout- 
ed Herr Schumacher. “Fall.” I fell. 
Again the instructor picked me up. 

“It’s your abominable weight, my 
poor old man,” he said. “You should be 
of medium height, slight and young.” 

We continued all day, shuffling, her- 
ringboning and performing what the in- 
structor called a promenade. This was a 
laborious, crablike, wheezing ascent of 
a long slope, during which I seemed to 
grow taller and heavier, my gigantic skis 
gyrating far, far below me. In the after- 
noon I watched two Dutch ladies in ear- 
nest conversation. They faced each oth- 
er, one looking uphill, the other down 
and, while they talked, the tips of their 
skis interlocked and they started mov- 
ing slowly down the slope, still drugged 
with gossip, a stately but doomed pro- 
cession. As acceleration developed, they 
screamed, and everybody rushed toward 
them. There was an incredible melee on 
the snow, but nothing could stop them, 
not even Herr Schumacher, until far 
down the hill there was a general col- 
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lapse, followed by screams and laughter. 

In the days that followed, broken as 
they were by long spells of exhaustion 
and hopelessness, I chanced now and 
then upon fleeting moments of the kind 
of sheer exhilaration that is the song at 
the heart of skiing, a tiny breath of bal- 
ance, style, courage and swoop. I was 
almost grasping a glorious butterfly, but 
I could not reach it. And as I fell, my 
skis a fiber-glass cage above my head, I 
would see a procession of tiny children, 
3 to 5 years old, zigzagging on the snow 
above me, sliding down boulders, schus- 
sing on down the mountain. Oh, wasted 
youth, false beginnings, idle dreams. 

I knew I was going to drift from the 
slopes, and I did. I began to haunt the 
town of Kitzbiihel itself. There are a vari- 
ety of establishments for drinking, danc- 
ing and all sorts of exuberance: beer cel- 
lars, American bars, restaurants with 
dancing, Tyrolean yodel haunts — you 
can go up and down the scale. Finally I 
found the headquarters of the Kitzbiihel 
twist. It was called Tenne and possessed 
a very good European-style twist orches- 
tra, with exhibition twists and competi- 
tions. Why not learn the twist, enter one 
of the competitions and regain my self- 
esteem? In addition to bona fide skiers 
(whom you could generally tell by their 
red faces and imperious voices), there 
was a fair sprinkling of pseudos. All 
these wore magnificent ski clothes — the 
loganberry-colored trousers of the wom- 
en were more like stockings — and the 
men sported Hemingway beards. During 
my second afternoon on the twist floor, 
I suddenly saw Myrtle. She was standing 
by the bar, her face cold and stony. I 
went over to her. 

“Not skiing?” she sat'd. 

“I'm having a rest.” I said. 

“You've got in with a pretty unsound 
set, 1 must say,” she said. “They don’t 
even sleep with their windows open. 
You’ve got to cut out the drink, go to 
bed early and do breathing exercises.” 

I was cowed by all those imperatives. 
I went back to the slopes. Now the glide 
and dizzy dip down the powdered snow 
was a sudden brilliant new gift, but with 
it came knowledge. I couldn't stop and I 
couldn't turn. The skis were not married 
to my huge boots or my personality. I 
was an earthbound slug who had, mo- 
mentarily, entered the heart of an eagle. 

The next evening I was back at Tenne, 
and the shrill primeval saxophones of 
the twist orchestra thrilled my nerves. 
I noticed an extremely pretty girl on 
the floor, dressed in ski clothes of such 




Superb skiing! That’s why Colorado is the major training ground for our country's 
international racers— why champions come here to ski, and stay to live— why so 
many vacationing skiers return year after year. □ Colorado's light, dry powder 
snow; crisp, clear air; warm, brilliant sunshine; and limitless variety of slopes form 
an unbeatable combination. Add exciting after-ski fun, and the charm and hospi- 
tality of excellent alpine resorts, and you have all the ingredients of superb skiing. 
□ Why wait to enjoy it? □ This season come to COLORADO— Ski Country U.S.A. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COLORADO SKIING MANUAL 

COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE 

Room 366 M, State Capitol Building, Denver, Colorado 80203 

Send me your FREE Colorado Skiing Manual — complete information and prices on all Colorado ski 
areas, lodges, transportation and winter sports events. 
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K COLOR ADO 
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CITY STATE CODE SKI COUNTRY USA 
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FABRICS WITH THE 
CHARACTER OF QUALITY 
BY GREENWOOD* 


Greenwood makes the fabric 
Lakeland makes the jacket 

Why docs Lakeland select Greenwood’s Casual Cloth for this trim- 
looking action jacket? Because Lakeland Sportswear knows that 
back of every yard of Greenwood K fabric is that dedication to the 
finest quality. ..the best performance. Greenwood’s Casual Cloth 
is all cotton, mercerized, Zelan® water repellent, wash and wear 
...and it always ad ds u p to 100% Greenwood q uality. GRKi- Sajf '0)P 


Greenwood Mills, Inc.. Ill West 40lh Street. X. Y. IS. At fine store: 
Lakeland Manufacturing Company. Sheboygan. Wisconsin. Big Noli 
lar. adjustable side tabs, flapped chest pocket, knit cuffs. Acrilan “ pi 
or Black Olive. Sizes 36 to 46. §16.95. 


icket has snug Skol c< 
lined. Ian, Bone Oliv 

OGreenmood M ils. Inc. 1963 


Facts of Ski Life , 

daring and remarkable chic that I left 
the bar and asked her for a dance. 

“You do the twist?” she said with 
amazement. 

"Like nobody's business,” I said. 
“And ski.” 

"Me too," said the girl. "I just adore 
skiing." 

I didn't believe her. but it didn't mat- 
ter. It didn't even matter when she told 
me she was a baroness. Who am I to say 
who's a baroness and who isn’t? I asked 
her to dinner at my hotel. 

The next morning the baroness and I 
took a cable railway up the mountain, 
very high up. It seemed to be above the 
clouds, and only a few steps from the sta- 
tion exit there was a luxurious buffet. In 
we went, sat down and ordered gluhwein. 
' * I really like more elderly men, like your- 
self," said the baroness, lighting a ciga- 
rette in a long jeweled holder. It wasn't 
much of a compliment, but I made the 
most of it. When she said elderly what 
she meant was mature — world-weary, 
perhaps, but dangerously vital. 

Skiers entered the buffet, shaking off 
snow. Then, suddenly. I saw Myrtle. 
She. too, was covered with snow, and I 
watched her expression as she neared 
our table. Of all the people in the world, 
I could see, she disapproved of this wom- 
an, the baroness, alien, serpentine, the 
antithesis of sharp good health and com- 
radeship. Myrtle sat down. "I'll have one 
gluhwein," she said, "and then start 
down." Then she turned to me. “And 
where do you go next?" she asked. I 
looked out of the window and watched 
the groups of snow-proved skiers double 
back, like dragonflies, an inch from the 
precipice, then descend, miles down, to 
the valley below. 

I had to think of something good, 
something to let Myrtle know that Jack 
Kennedy wasn't the only man in the 
world who was keen on physical fitness. 
"As a matter of fact," 1 said. "I am go- 
ing shark fishing in Ireland." "Do you 
good," said Myrtle. "Take off some of 
that flabbiness." She left the buffet, and 
later I watched her. poised at the moun- 
tain's brink. She waved. I waved back, 
flabbily. Myrtle disappeared. The baron- 
ess said. "You're not as elderly as I 
thought when 1 first saw you. From cer- 
tain angles you look young.” 

All my sense of flabbiness gone. I 
turned toward the baroness, physically 
fit in her own way. I ought to have known 
better. end 
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Any part of you can crack when you play crack-the-whip on skis in Canada 


1. "I couldn't hang: on and I didn't dare let go 
when the Canadians taught me to play crack- the- 
wltip on skis in Northern Ontario,” writes Maurice 
East, an American friend of Canadian Club. ‘‘A 
‘skoot’ sled does the lowing and its airplane propel- 
ler pulls you along at breakneck speed across the 
frozen surface of Lake Mtiskoka. My Canadian 
friends talked me into trying it. It was easy for an 
old skiing buff, they told me. At the very first turn I 
got a hair-raising inkling of what I’d Jet myself in for. 



HIMU WUKCR A SOW IIMITCO 
WAl«RVIUf.C*N»D» 




of the line as the skoot started off. Some- turn snapped 

how I found myself at the very tail end, snapped 

swinging out wildly at every turn. across ill 


ie harder. Finally, a sudden swing 
) hard I couldn’t hold on. I shot 
c and plunged into a snowbank. 


4. “My friends lifted my aching body and toted me to the Muskoka Sands Inn for a drink 
of their favorite whisky— and mine— Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal popular- 
ity? It has the lightness of Scotch and the smooth satisfaction of Bourbon. No other whisky 
tastes quite like Canadian Club. You can stay with it all evening long — in short ones before 
dinner, in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to start enjoying Canadian Club— the world's 
lightest whisky — this very evening. 



6 years old. Imported in bottle from Canada 


BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 86 8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 







